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Progress by Choice and Labor 


ig 7a AM inclined to think that the world appears worse than it 
ER formerly did partially because there are no longer any 

= sectets and society lies before us as an open book. We 
know more about the whole world to-day at any given moment than 
we knew about our own country when I was a boy. 

I am no laissez-faire optimist, however. The world does not 
progress by chance. Human development is not a necessity. It 
comes through the choice and labor of individuals or groups of in- 
dividuals. The work of the Church has its roots deep in the unseen 
world, and as long as it keeps them there, well watered by faith, she 


will have vitality to grapple with the most serious social problems of 
the day. It is her place to spiritualize the methods and findings of 


science. My gravest difficulty is to believe that God is love’ The 
ruthless, inexorable ways of nature are staggering. Early in my 
career I was brought under the influence of that master mind, 
Huxley. He and Darwin taught me more about the ethics of think- 
ing than all my other preceptors combined. “Think things through 
and you'll think things true,” has been a sort of motto of my life. 
Thinking of this sort leads you away from credulity into doubt 
before it brings you to belief. But when your belief comes, it comes 


to stay. 


Charles Henry Brent, 
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In Best Sermons, Book Four, Edited by Joseph Fort Newton. 
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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The last Boston Ministers’ Meeting be- 
fore the Convention was held at Head- 
quarters on Monday, Oct. 10. The Rev. 
Leslie C. Nichols presided and the Rev. 
U. S. Milburn of Everett coneucted the 
brief devotional service. 

Miss Earle announced for the program 
committee that on Oct. 31 the speaker 
would be Ruth Downing of Sunburst, 
N. C., and on the first Monday in Novem- 
ber Mr. Frederick A. Wilmot, who would 
speak on the Lausanne Conference. The 
second and third Mondays in November 
will be given up to representatives of the 
Conference on Industrial Relations which 
is to be held in Boston that week. 

The speaker of the morning was the 
General Superintendent, Dr. John Smith 
Lowe, who began by saying that at the 
request of the committee he was going to 
discuss freely some of the Convention 
problems and issues. “If we go to Hart- 
ford with a grasp of the situation,” he 
declared, ‘‘ready to discuss these ques- 
tions in a spirit of brotherly love, I venture 
to predict that we will ultimately reach a 
sane and unanimous verdict. 

“T shall dwell on five main issues that 
are to come before us, the Five Year 
Program, the deficit, the superintendency, 
the Joint Statement and the Memorial 
Church.” 

The General Superintendent then talked 
informally along the lines of the report 
he made to the Hartford Convention 
which appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Of the policy of superintendency he said: 

“T also want to take up the policy of 
the superintendency as applied to the 
Superintendent’s office. Why can’t we 
talk this problem over and discuss it 
candidly? There have been more or less 
serious proposals that as one way out of 
our difficulties we redefine the functions 
of the Superintendent, that we take him 
and cut him off from Headquarters and 
locate him off on the frontier and let him 
confine his work to that comparatively 
restricted area. That is a legitimate ques- 
tion to raise at Hartford. I have my 
honest convictions about that sort of thing, 
and here they are. That proposition is 
not merely tantamount to doing away 
with the office of Superintendent, it is to 
do away with it, to abolish it absolutely. 
He would be a purely local, provincial 
officer. I am not saying that that is not 
the way out, but let us recognize what it 
means and stop calling the office the Gen- 
eral Superintendent. Moreover, at Bal- 
timore we safeguarded the office of General 
Superintendent by writing it into the 
fundamental law of the church. It has 
been so fixed that it can’t easily become 
the football of discussion. I hold that the 
Convention needs the office as at present 
constituted to co-ordinate all the activities 
of church extension, the activities of state 
superintencents, and to articulate them 


into a whole. That is the way it has been 
functioning for thirty years.” 

Of the Joint Statement he said: “It is 
to my mind one of the most significant, 
vital statements, edicts, or utterances put 
out by any religious body of men and 
women since the days of the Reformation. 
A profound privilege it has been for the 
representatives of the Universalist Church 
to share with the representatives of a 
sister denomination in preparing a state- 
ment that has won the attention of re- 
ligious leaders the world over. No matter 
what we do about it at Hartford the 
sentiment that breathes in the lines of that 
statement will continue to echo down 
through the years in the hearts and minds 
of men as a rallying ery, because it is 
fundamentally Christian. One of these 
days we are going to witness some sort 
of coalescence. We can help it if we will. 
We can hinder it. But we can’t stop it. 
What kind of coalescence it is going toe be 
I don’t know, and the substance of it 
doesn’t bother me. That will take care 
of itself. I am not so concerned about 
what will happen if we go into it as I am 
as to what will happen to us if we stay out. 

“When the hour strikes and the boys 
craw! out of the trench and go over the top 
the question in their minds is not what is 
going to happen to them. There is just 
one thing that compels them and that is 
their sense of duty to do the task that is 
laid upon them. That is what I hope our 
church is going to do, see its mission and 
then perform it, and if it does you needn’t 
worry about its future.” 

At the close of Dr. Lowe’s address the 
Rev. E. D. Ellenwood, of Woonsocket, 
R. I., spoke as follows: “My church is 
one of those that has accepted and paid 
its quota and I assure Dr. Lowe that they 
will go ahead, no matter what the others 
do. But in speaking of the difficulty in 
carrying out the project of the Memorial 
Church we must recognize that the Joint 
Statement has slowed up the enthusiasm 
for a Universalist church in Washington. 
I have noted it in my own church among 
those who are perfectly loyal. ‘Why 
multiply churches in Washington if we are 
going to become a part of another de- 
nomination?’ ” A 

To this Dr. Lowe replied: “It is during 
the period of this agitation that I have 
been going about asking individuals for 
contributions to* the National Memorial 
Church, and I have had no one decline 
to give on that ground. But even assum- 
ing the worst (as it seems to some people), 
that there should be absolute organic 
union in the near future, the consensus of 
opinion on the part of the leading authori- 
ties in the Congregational, Unitarian and 
Universalist denominations in the city of 
Washington is that there is room for three 
churches in that city.” 

(Continued on page 1374) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. baa 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


A NOBLE TRIBUTE TO DR. MARSHALL 


E are happy to note the noble tribute which 

is paid to our dear friend and colleague, Dr. 

Harold Marshall, in “Best Sermons, Book 

Four,” edited by Joseph Fort Newton, and just from 

the press. Later we shall make adequate reference 

to this beautiful book. But our people will be glad 

to know that one of the sermons in the volume is 
“The Religion of Brotherhood,” by Dr. Marshall. 

In his biographical sketch, the editor speaks of 

Dr. Marshall as having “faith in fellowship,” and “a 

knack of negotiation, an aptness for spiritual poli- 

tics.”” Then he goes on as follows: 


“He has served as a kind of liaison officer in promot- 
ing contact and conference between widely separated 
individuals and groups, both in the church and in in- 
dustry. In short, he has lived the religion of brother- 
hood, of which he here speaks. 

“Such a sermon, brief but big with meaning, as 
crisp and epigrammatic in style as it is cystalline in in- 
sight, is not simply an inspiration; it is an event—sum- 
ming up swiftly the practical mysticism and daring 
spiritual radicalism now brooding in many hearts, but 
expressed by few. It is electrifying in its challenge, 
showing that brotherhood is not a mere poetic metaphor 
in the Gospel of Jesus, but its basis and very essence; 
and that the religion of brotherhood must begin with 
the brotherhood of religion. A sermon at once more 
thrilling and searching it is difficult to imagine, with its 
glow-point of mystical vision at the end, showing that 
the way of the brotherly life leads to a realization of 
God and the Life Eternal.” 

Role t 


A NEW BOOK BY DR. DIEFFENBACH 
N our issue of October 15, we discussed ‘“The Lost 
Leaders of Protestantism,” a chapter from a new 
book by Dr. Dieffenbach, editor of the Christian 
Register, Unitarian, ‘‘the journal of the free churches.”’ 
The book* now has come from the press, and we ad- 
vise our subscribers to buy and read it. Because it 


*“Religious Liberty, the Great American Illusion.” By 
Albert C. Dieffenbach. William Morrow & Co., Inc. New 
York. Price $1.50 net. 


represents a point of view widely at variance with 
the point of view of most Universalists is one reason 
why they should study it. Another is that it is virile, 
picturesque, vivid, astounding, and they will be in- 
terested in it. 

The book is a discussion of the rise of Funda- 
mentalism, a history of the way great churches and 
church leaders met it, and an account of the effort to 
fasten anti-evolution laws on various states of the 
Union. There are chapters also which discuss ‘“Theol- 
ogy the Main Ingredient,” “Freedom by Consent of 


_ the Majority,” and “A Religion for Life.”’ 


Dr. W. B. Riley of Minneapolis calls Dr. Dieffen- 
bach “the one clear mouth-piece of Modernism in 
this country.” Rollin Lynde Hartt in the World’s 
Work describes him as “the Paul Revere who spread 
the alarm when the Fundamentalists first armed for 
militancy.” The Independent says of him: ‘He is a 
competent authority: the closest student of a state- 
sanctioned religion.” Of himself the author writes: 
“A man who has come of an unbroken churchly 
lineage since 1680, who is able to trace through every 
one of these nine generations of his family one or more 
ordained ministers of religion, in a deep sense belongs 
to and loves all the churches because at the center of 
all of them is the quest of the human heart for the 
Eternal Goodness.” 

One of the noblest pages of the book is that on 
which Dr. Dieffenbach speaks of his love for the 
places of God—‘‘Jewish synagogue,” “Roman Cath- 
olic cathedral,’ ‘““Protestant meeting-house.”’ 

But—crash—bang—whish—slam—when he starts 
out in love to wield the chastening rod nobody can 
deny that he lays to mightily—one almost feels 
joyously, at least hardly like a sorrowing parent. 
“Protestantism,” he asserts, ‘‘the historic custodian 
as we fondly supposed of the spiritual sanctity and 
independence of the individual, and thus the chief 
sponsor of the democratic principle in government, 
has proved recreant, for it has become guilty of be- 
trayal of its Lord Christ’s heart and of treason against 
our precious American institutions.” 

The leaders of Protestantism, as we pointed out 
in our issue of a week ago, according to Dr. Dieffen- 
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bach are guilty of the great betrayal. They are 
timid, time-serving, cowardly, false to their sacred 
trust. They flop, they evade, they keep still, they 
let the Fundamentalists win. 

The Fundamentalists of the United Statés, ac- 
cording to this book, are happy because they have 
won everything in the battle they started. ‘The dog- 
mas which have been the bane of Protestantism these 
four hundred years are again triumphant, and the 
organized religion of Jesus whose charter is liberty 
and whose service is perfect freedom, passes into a 
period of intolerance not equaled since the Chaos. 
Protestantism enters a new dark age. . . the holy 
warfare has ceased. The Fundamentalists have 
overwhelmed their liberty-loving brethren.” 

What basis of fact is there for these extreme 
statements? Very slight. There was a Fundamen- 
talist movement. For a time it looked like a menace. 
A few ministers lost their pulpits, a few professors lost 
their chairs, and a few general conventions of various 
denominations felt the power of the bigots to control, 
and two states had anti-evolution laws fastened on 
their statute books. 

All this was bad enough and the situation as it 
exists to-day in Southern legislatures is bad enough, 
but in our opinion no good can come from exaggerat- 
ing it. 

The Fundamentalist literature coming to this 
office does not contain the note of victory. On the 
contrary it reflects intense disappointment at the 
action of the general conventions of Presbyterian, 
Baptist and other churches during the past year. 
A reporter for a Southern religious paper who visited 
our office on his way home from the Northern Baptist 
Convention in Chicago last summer, told us that two 
reporters of Fundamentalist organs had left the Con- 
vention in disgust before it was half over. 

The Modernists did not win any startling vic- 
tories in the Presbyterian and Baptist Conventions, 
but neither did the Fundamentalists. The great body 
of devout middle of the roaders, of far different tem- 
per from the extreme Fundamentalists, took control, 
and the idea uppermost was, “‘Stop this fighting and 
let us get busy at the work of Jesus Christ.” ; 

The New Republic on August 24 in an illuminat- 
ing review of anti-evolution measures in the South 
said: 


On the basis of the evidence available, however, it 
is sefe to say that the period of most serious danger 
{from activities of this sort is now past. The effort to 
extend the principle of the Tennessee legislation to 
other states, an efiort which was really formidable 
three years ago, has virtually broken down The 
churches heretofore most active in the campaign are 
beginning to recognize that it was a mistake from their 
own point of view. Many of their leaders admit this 
privately, and in a few cases they have done so pub- 
licly. The Tennessee law is not being enforced; it is 
clear that the decision of the State Supreme Court in 
the Scopes case was deliberately made ambiguous in 
order to invite evasion of its terms, and nothing is more 
unlikely than another successful prosecution under it. 
While a measure of the same general sort recently 
passed the lower house of the State Legislature of Flori- 
da, the session ended without its being adopted in the 
Senate. In one or two other states the same thing 


has happened. Readers of the New Republic are aware 
that the anti-evolution bill recently, and unsuccess- 
fully, introduced in Missouri was not originally the 
work of fundamentalists, but of newspaper men who 
sought to enliven a dull session by a practical joke. 
The measures which have been proposed here and 
there to have non-sectarian religious instruction given, 
or the Bible read, in the public schools, have met with 
little success. Finally, those who were active in the 
drive for anti-evolution laws have been checked, among 
other influences, by the laughter of the world. They 
are not insensitive to the fact that nearly all intelligent 
people looked upon them and their activities as the 
hugest, albeit the most dismal, joke of the decade. 
The martyr thrives on persecution; but he withers be- 
fore'a hearty guffaw of derision. 


Dr. Dieffenbach does well to insist that we must 
be on our guard, not rest at ease in Zion, resist these 
attacks upon our fundamental liberties, but as we 
see it he would do much better if he would show us 
the hopeful as well as the menacing side. 

It almost seems to us at times as we read Dr. 
Dieffenbach, as if he believed that there is but one 
way to make religious progress: ‘‘Blast the old creeds 
out of the way.” But he is an intelligent man and this 
can hardly be true. He must know that almost never 
are creeds changed. They are simply passed by. 
Admitting all he may say about the importance of 
accurate precise statement of religious truth, accept- 
ing for ourselves the duty of publicly repudiating 
creeds we no longer accept, Universalist or otherwise, 
fully aware of the harm done the rising generation by 
having old, out-lived creeds kept on the church books, 
shall we ignore the service of the men who decide that 
life is too short to waste time using ecclesiastical 
dynamite and who simply detour around the creeds 
and march on to more important objectives? Whether 
we liberals like it or dislike it, that is what is happening. 
For our part we rejoice in it. Any man like Bishop 
McConnell who can render a service to his day and 
generation like the “Steel Report,” so far as we are 
concerned can be excused from fussing with the virgin 
birth. Our general attitude toward Dr. Fosdick, Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin, Dr. William Pierson Merrill, 
Dean Brown, Dr. Cadman, Dr. Morrison, Dr. New- 
ton and Dean Sperry, whom Dr. Dieffenbach so bit- 
terly assails, we expressed a week ago. They have 
our congratulations, our good wishes, our gratitude. 
They are slowly leavening the lump of the old theology 
and making clear that the noblest thing a man can do 
with his life is to be a Christian and to help make our 
institutions and governments Christian. Just as 
strongly as we can put it ourselves these men insist 
that Christianity is not something about Jesus but it 
is the life of Jesus in the human soul. The religious 
future will belong to this type of Christian, not to the 
materialists, the atheists, or the fundamentalists. 

And as we read Dr. Dieffenbach’s last chapter 
we see that he emphasizes the same idea. ‘‘Religion,”’ 
he says, “‘is personal, but also it is social. . . . Faith 
in life is in fact the last and highest faith of the lib- 
erated churches. Brotherhood is life. Religion is 
sovereign insight into life’s meaning which generates 
power to overcome the world, the flesh and the devil, 
brings one into humble and happy service in the King- 
dom of God, leads a man to consecrate his life to the 
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improvement of his kind, and gives him a song in the 
night and in the light.” 

The heart of religion as set forth in this last 
chapter lies in the work of men like Grenfell in Lab- 
rador. 

We concur fully and we shall continue to concur 
even if we discover that Grenfell recites the Nicene 
or the Apostles’ Creed. 


* * 


DR. LOWE HAS DONE WELL 
URING the past eight or nine months Dr. Lowe, 
the General Superintendent, has been giving 
much time to securing money for the National 
Memorial Church in Washington. 

He reports to the General Convention pledges of 
$75,000 which he has received for memorials in the 
new church. In addition he says that other churches 
and individuals are studying the question sympa- 
thetically, and that undoubtedly much more money 
can be secured in this way. 

The outstanding thing about the gifts is the 
cheerfulness and willingness of those contributing, 
and their belief in the project. The Washington 
church is one of the things about which people are 
not lukewarm. If they see it, they are for it heart 
and soul. If they do not see it, they are against it 
tooth and nail. Dr. Lowe has done nobly in making 
people see what is involved in the project. He has 
been helped by the action of the Board of Trustees 
in sending to Washington Dr. Frederic W. Perkins as 
our minister, and by the backing which Dr. Perkins 
has been able to give him. When Dr. Perkins resigned 
Lynn to take Washington people said at once, ““This 
is a live project, not a dead one!”’ 

We want to see the Washington church pushed 
through speedily, both because of itself and because 
of other important projects held up temporarily until 
it is out of the way. 

Dr. Lowe is entitled to our hearty thanks for 


his good work. 
* ES 


INTERESTING READING FOR UNIVERSALISTS 


HE church has been awaiting with deeper interest’ 


than usual the report of the Board of Trustees 

through the General Secretary, Dr. Etz, and 
the report of the Treasurer, Mr. Bicknell. Both were 
made Thursday morning and both were distributed in 
pamphlet form immediately. 

Dr. Etz reported five hundred ordained minis- 
ters in fellowship, two hundred and seventy of whom 
are active. In addition there are forty-three licensed, 
of whom thirteen are active. We have lost eighteen 
ministers during the past year by death and dis- 
missal, and gained twenty-seven. 

The appeal for financial help sent out to the 
church last spring after a conference between the 
general officers and the State Superintendents proved 
successful. Much more interest than usual was taken. 
Eighteen thousand dollars was sent to the General 
Secretary in September alone. Instead of a total 
deficit of thirty or forty thousand dollars as feared, 
the deficit for the two-year period was brought down 
to $15,433.87. More interesting still, the deficit for 
the last half of this biennium was only $3,077.29. 


‘84 for our work in Japan. 


The Treasurer reported a total increase in Con- 
vention funds for the past two years amounting to 
$63,710.68. Of this amount $24,202.67 is in adminis- 
tration funds and $40,508.01 in the church extension 
funds. There was a transfer of $1,000 from the an- 
nuitant fund to the general fund because of death. 

Besides these increases the Secretary reported 
an increase of over $60,000 in the administration fund 
from the estate of the late Lestina D. Mack of Derby 
Line, Vt., received too late to be included in Mr. 
Bicknell’s report. Thus the funds have been increased 
nearly $124,000 during the past two years. 

Throwing light on the debated question of the 
loyalty of our churches to the General. Convention is 
the interesting comment of Dr. Etz that 331 of our 
424 active churches have made some kind of payment 
on quotas to the General Convention in the two year 
period, the largest number in our history. Also the 
churches contributed $19,043.57 for the year just 
ended, ‘‘the third largest amount in the history of the 
Convention.” 

During the past year $4,275 was appropriated 
for scholarships in the theological schools and $17,705.- 
The Board appropriated 
five thousand dollars more fer Japan than they re- 
ceived, and our people should take note of this fact 
and close this gap. The Leader proposes to do its 
part to make our Japan work under Dr. and Mrs. 
Cary better understood and more loyally supported. 

One hundred and ninety-three churches accepted 
the Five Year Program, and the amounts these 
churches are pledged to pay over the five year 
period is $410,478, or a little less than one-half of the 


- total. During the past year $50,106.21 has been paid 


in, making a total paid in of $96,473.53. This matter 
we shall discuss elsewhere. 

The General Secretary reports $26,612 already 
paid in under the Five Year Program and set aside 
for the Ministers’ Pension Fund, and discusses the 
factors involved in this important matter. 

In our opinion we shall achieve a pension system 
in time, if not in one way then in another. Every 
dollar given for pensions past or present of course will 
go for pensions. What the General Secretary says on 
this matter should be carefully studied. We shall 
have more to say on this subject also. 

The Treasurer remarked that the reports are so 
encouraging that he was afraid to make them. He 
intends that they shall be much more encouraging 
two years and four years from now than to-day. He 
is using his influence against all unnecessary increase 
in expenses. He wants to balance the budget, provide 
liberally for important projects, but make our income 
sufficient to furnish the money. 

We have said repeatedly that facing the big prob- 
lems of religion in a big way was not going to alienate 
the financial backing of our people, but would attract 
new resources. These figures seem to point in that 
direction. 

To Dr. Lowe, Dr. Etz left the pleasant task of re- 
porting in detail on the gratifying support he has 
found for the Washington Memorial Church. 

Taking all these things together, we have reason 
to feel happy over the present situation and the out- 
look for the next two years. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 


XXXIV. Down in Egypt 


Johannes 


MHERE is Egypt?” asked Dr. Brigham of 
8} the old conductor, as our little motor 
train screeched its way southward in 
} Illinois on the tracks of the “Big Four.” 
“Over just beyond,”’ squeaked the gray and wizened 
old fellow, when he had made out what was meant. 
“You'll never find Egypt,” he went on. “Folks 
everywhere will tell you, ‘Egypt isn’t here. It’s over 
in the next county.’ ”’ 

We asked Dr. John S. Cook, who boarded the 
train at Marshall, ‘““Why do people call southern 
Illinois Egypt?” “‘T’ll tell you,’”’ he answered at once. 
“Many years ago there was a great scarcity of corn 
in central Illinois and a big crop in southern Illinois. 
People went down there to buy corn, and as Cairo 
was there they got to joking about ‘going down into 
Egypt to buy corn,’ as Joseph’s brethren did in the 
Bible story.” 

Though I am writing about “Down in Egypt,” 
of course 1 have not*been there. It was 
yond.” 

Illinois is 374 miles long and we went south 
only 200 miles, but Cairo on the Mississippi was 188 
miles farther, although part of that distance was 
west rather than south. Two hundred miles south in 
Illinois, however, is enough to effect a great change in 

‘climate, in people, in customs. One gets into the 
sphere of Southern influence. One finds people whose 
ancestors came from Georgia, the Carolinas and 
Kentucky, instead of New England and New York. 
One would go wrong, however, who jumped to the 
conclusion that it was the South. 

It is not the South, nor the West. It is itself— 
“Egypt,” southern Illinois. 

Our destination was an old river town on the 
Wabash, “‘Hutsonville.” The Wabash is a “‘little 
river’ only 550 miles long, a mere nothing in these 
great states of the Middle West. It comes out of 
Ohio, goes off northward through Indiana, and com- 
ing back to the south for 120 miles it forms the bound- 
ary between Indiana and Illinois. One song put the 
Wabash River valley deep into the subconsciousness 
of the American people. The chorus was: 


“Oh the moonlight’s fair to-night along the Wabash; 

From the fields there comes the breath of new mown hay; 
_ Through the sycamores the candle light is gleaming; 

Cn tke banks of the Wabash far away.” 


Call them melodramatic or sentimental if you choose, 
the songs like “Carry Me Back to Ole Virginny,” 
“My Old Kentucky Home,” “Suwanee River” and 
“The Banks of the Wabash,” which bring visions of 
the old home and home folks, the scenes and characters 
associated with childhood, take fast hold on the 
imagination of a home-loving people. 

Many years ago the steamboats ran up and down 
the Wabash River. In those days Hutsonville was 
an important river landing on the Illinois side. 

How old it is I do not know. One old citizen 
cutting twelve-foot corn stalks in his garden, who 


“Just be- - 


paused to talk to me, said that the first settler was 
“a man named Hutson.” 

The Rev. Thomas Chapman, the local Universal- 
ist pastor, at the men’s luncheon in Robinson, the 
county seat, described his life in the Carolinas with 
old Universalist families—Raines, Newlin, and others, 
“And,” said he, “when I reached Hutsonville I found 
descendants of those families working by my side 
in the church here.”’ 

A Chicago lady interested in history called my 
attention to the fact that Hutsonville is not far from 
the latitude of Vincennes, Indiana, and that George 
Rogers Clark undoubtedly passed near here in his 
marching and countermarching to wrest Illinois 
from the grip of the British and their Indian allies. 

Another citizen said that Abraham Lincoln 
came to Hutsonville as a young man of twenty-one, 
traveling with his father in 1830 from Indiana to the 
new home west of Decatur, Illinois. 

To-day Hutsonville has a population of only 
700 or 800 people. Coming from the railroad station 
into the village or crossing on the fiat-boat from the 
Indiana side and climbing the high banks, one would 
find himself on a main street like ten thousand other 
main streets, and in a village of frame houses, many of 
which are a story and a half high. None of them, 
however, are ‘‘on stilts” with hogs and chickens run- 
ning underneath. Most of them have gardens and 
flower beds—dahlias, zinnias, cockscomb, hollyhocks— 
in full flower. And one soon sees houses and other 
structures which show that a few people at least can 
put their hands deep in their pockets when it comes 
to building—here a fine two-story brick high school, 
there a remarkably neat and commodious Univer- 
salist church of brick and stone, a Baptist church and 
a Methodist church. On the outskirts also one can 
find large and beautiful homes. The Dixie Highway 
passes north and south some two miles west of the 
town, but a hard road “feeder” has been built by 
the state as a connection for Hutsonville. And it is 
in the midst of a good farming country. The glacial 
drift which underlies so much of Illinois and on which 
is superimposed that ten or twelve-foot layer of black 
muck which makes Illinois famous, stops about 
thirty-five miles north of Hutsonville, a keen young 
college man told me, where one ean still recognize 
signs of the old terminal moraine. “Our land,” 
said he, “‘is not so rich except the bottom land in the 
river valley, but our land, even inland, measures up 
pretty well.” 

The scenery is in contrast to that of the broken 
hill country of New England, but has a beauty of its 
own. It is the beauty of the wide rolling prairie, but 
a prairie thickly settled. One can not “travel for 
hours without seeing a habitation”—one can hardly 
get out of sight of one. Illinois is a state rich enough 
to support an empire, and rapidly is becoming one. 
One often crosses railroads. One finds towns set 
close together. And through the rich prairie country 
there run the rivers here as always closely tied up 
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with the history—the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the 
Wabash on the borders, the Illinois, the Kankakee, 
the Des Plaines, the Sangamon, Fox, Kankaskia and 
others in the interior—all flowing south or southwest. 
I nearly missed my train in Chicago, as I was concen- 
trated on a wondrous display in the Loop District 
showing the glories and beauties of the Fox River 
Valley. 

Doubtless one can find little towns of 700 or 800 
people down in Egypt or toward Egypt where condi- 
tions are crude. One “reckons without his host,’ 
however, if he jumps to the conclusion that life any- 
where in the country districts has to be crude. We 
went to Hutsonville to attend a State Convention 
of Universalists. The local people entertained us in 
their homes. Ten or a dozen were taken care of in the 
big brick house of the planter-banker next door to 
where I stayed, and three of us—the state president, 
Mr. Tilney, Mrs. Tilney and I—were in the little 
house adjoining where his son is living until his own 
new house can be built. This son superintends his 
father’s “little farm,’’ and one of the church people 
told me that in “the little farm,’ or farms, there are 
just 4,000 acres of land. The young superintendent 
is a graduate of Stanford University, California, his 
wife, a Virginian, is a graduate of the University of 
Michigan, as attractive and interesting a young 
couple as one could find anywhere—full of the joy 
of life, of faith in life, interested in books, in people, 
looking forward to the time when they can “go to 
Europe again and really see it,’’ and with a community 
spirit which wants to make life richer for everybody. 
Every visiting Universalist had the same story to 
tell of genuine beautiful hospitality. 

The daughter of the big house, watching out for 
the strangers at the church, and the others associated 
with her, never saw a gap but that in the quietest, 
easiest way possible they filled it. 

Put now a State Convention of Universalists for 
the first time in its history into such an environment 
and it is bound to have a life, a color, that is distinc- 
tive. For consider the factors: the city ministers 
and laymen and laywomen of Chicago, delegates 
from thriving cities like Oak Park, Peoria, Joliet, 
Urbana, Hoopeston, the preachers of a pioneer mis- 
sionary type from Beecher City, Bingham, Rose Hill, 
young fellows from the universities starting work in 
the smaller towns, the delegates of the Y. P. C. U., 
the delegates of the W. U. M. A., the state officers and 
official board—all set down in Hutsonville to worship 
to work, to listen, with the scores of people from the 
region who drove in to the meetings. Consider also 
what Charles Musgrave said at the men’s luncheon: 
“A generation ago, one pointed his finger at a man if 
he was a Universalist. Last night the Baptist ladies 
came into our church, took our dishes and silver and 
cook stove and served a thirty-five cent dinner for 
us you all are talking about yet—doing it in the 
finest, friendliest spirit of Christian co-operation. 
To-night the Methodist ladies are having us over there 
in their large basement and in the same spirit putting 
on areal banquet for $1.50.” 

Consider also that down here toward Egypt, the 
Convention was offered the hospitality of the ‘‘Coun- 
try Club” and the beautiful golf course at Robinson 


through the courtesy of the Hutsonville Universalists 
who are members. There Dr. Denman had a fight on 
his hands for the golf cup he won a year ago, with 
Macpherson, Allison and Cranmer of the ministry, 
and C. A. Newlin of the local church. Rain ended the 
tournament at the seventh hole and Dr. Denman was 
made custodian of the cup for another year. 

Seldom do we hold a church convention in one 
of the smaller towns or country districts that we do 
not find the convention standing out afterward in our 
memories clear cut, distinctive, with a texture and a 
color all its own. So it was with this Hutsonville Con- 
vention, and he who bears this testimony knows 
conventions, both city and country, and more than 
once on his short earthly pilgrimage has found them 
an unutterable weariness to the flesh. 

Chapman helped give the Convention its in- 
dividuality, faithful, friendly, devoted Chapman, a 
true host, a convert, when a lad, of Father Clayton in 
the South, with a record of service in the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Missouri and other states, now happily 
placed in the best church and among some of the 
truest people he ever has served. 

Cook helped give it color—older in years than 
Chapman, but his junior in the ministry. In his 
father’s home in England, young Cook used to hear 
the more liberal preachers of the English Church dis- 
cuss theology, and his mind was opened and freed. 
When he came to Beecher City, Illinois, as a young 
man, he could not stand the harsh dogmas proclaimed 
in the churches and did not join them. Then one day 
as he was teaching school a stranger knocked at the 
door and asked permission to preach in the school- 
house that night. The school committee was willing 
if the teacher was willing, and Cook gave his consent. 
A friend induced him to attend the meeting, and 
there he heard something different which appealed 
to him—the love of God for all His children. He never 
learned the name of the itinerant, he never saw him 
again, but he found out that he was a Universalist, 
and when a Universalist church was organized young 
Cook was ready to go in. Generally preaching in 
the smaller places, after working hard on his little 
farm to make the crops needed to eke out his income, 
sometimes serving as State Superintendent, and in 
journeyings often for the cause, he has lived his life. 
He and Chapman broke the bread and gave us the 
cup in the communion service. It was a peculiarly 
affecting, uplifting service—one which the present. 
writer will never forget. There is no use attempting 
to tell what was said. The deep impression was not 
in what was said. It was in the little glimpse we had 
into life, life full of toil and hardship, of loss and priva- 
tion, but illumined and blessed by comradeship, and 
by a mighty faith in the reality of the Everlasting 
Arms. 

Both Chapman and Cook love the country and 
country people, and Cook has a fine knowledge of 
natural history. 

It was the first Universalist State Convention 
for the Rey. M. M. Hicks of Bingham, pastor for 
forty-seven years of the church established by his 
great uncle, the Rev. Temple Hicks, who came up 
ninety years ago from Tennessee and held services 
under a hickory tree—the church of Baptists which 
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voted itself Universalist with the loss of only two 
members, and is known as “Little Hickory.” Mr. 
Hicks is the lawyer, the preacher, the squire of the 
community. He draws the wills, he settles the dis- 
putes, he “‘preaches the funerals,” he holds religious 
meetings, and he is loved and respected by the people 
of the country round about for miles. 

I put myself by him at dinner the first night to 
get acquainted, for he is so modest that strangers 
have to follow him up if they want to know him. It 
pleased the Convention to have him there and he 
was warmly cheered when he was called up for a 
speech at the men’s lunch. He acquitted himself so 
as to deepen our respect. 

Some of the speakers were familiar figures: Dr. 
Tilden, the president of Lombard, witty as ever but 
more thoughtful, and Dr. Macpherson, the assistant at 
St. Paul’s who went to Joliet and stuck—strength 
«showing in every move. With Allison of Chicago he 
«drove us at midnight through thunder, lightning, 
:and pouring rain to a station on the edge of town 
hard to find in the pitch darkness, especially as it 
thad no lights to help us. Both there and conducting 
‘nis round table discussions he seemed adequate. 
The Rev. Helen Line Case, until recently the Rev. 
Helen Line—a minister’s wife now instead of just a 
minister or a minister’s daughter—led a devotional 
meeting for the W. U. M. A. and filled in at the ses- 
sions of the Sunday School Association of which her 
husband is president. Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Pitts- 
field, Maine, captured the West with her clear incis- 
iveness and common sense. Others filling in were 
Brigham of St. Paul’s, Allison of the North Side, 
Chicago, Denman, new to us at Syracuse but already 


well beloved by his people, and also, it ought to be 


added, by the other ministers of our church. 

Some of the speakers were entirely new. The 
Rey. Henry Scott Roblee, minister of the Federated 
(Congregational-Universalist) Church of Sycamore, 
uttered only a few words at the men’s luncheon, but 
they ‘‘went over.” They made him known. The 
Universalist Church at large will be proud to have 
Roblee connected with it. The Rev. William Rainey 
Bennett, a ‘fighting parson’’ type, an eloquent 
preacher, an unusually able platform speaker, preached 
the occasional sermon. He is the new minister at 
Elgin. Both Bennett and Roblee are Congregational- 
ists as well as Universalists. Both are strong, mature 
men, able to do a man-sized job. 

The Rev. Frank Cann of Macomb I don’t know 
a thing about. He was the main speaker at the Y. P. 
C. U. banquet Saturday night. I saw just enough of 
him to know him. I did not even speak to John G. 
MacKibbon of the Ryder Divinity School, pastor at 
Beecher City. He preached the occasional sermon 
for the young people, I was told acceptably, he sang 
solos for the State Convention and he got up early on 
Monday morning, stripped off his clothing and swam 
the Wabash over to Indiana and back, immersing 
himself in local scenery and getting hold of local color 
in a way to win my heart. 

Eugene K. DeWitt represents a new departure 
in state work—the employment of a full time field 
secretary. A bright, virile young layman, trained in 
Y. M. C. A. methods, he ought to do good work. 
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Harold A. Lumsden, a Ryder student and pastor 
at Stockton, was new to me in person, but well 
known through his work for the National Y. P. C. U. 

And Lambert J. Case, another Ryder man, the 
new pastor at Galesburg, the new president of the 
Sunday School Association, the new husband of an 
old friend—what a future opens before him in the 
college town! 

I was surprised to find that Illinois had thirty- 
two ministers in fellowship—twenty-four active and 
twenty-one presiding over Universalist churches. 

How Macpherson laughed when I said, “I don’t 
know what I expected at this Convention, but this 
isn’t it.” 

A Universalist minister from any section of the 
country is apt to find himself in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and co-operation in any other section of 
the country, whether all the people there fully agree 
with him or not. 

Probably everybody at the Convention would 
agree with me that the outstanding event was the ad- 
dress of the Rev. Dwight Bradley of Webster City, a 
suburb of St. Louis, on Tuesday night. Not once in 
ten years do we get anything so luminous, incisive, 
exalted, at a State Convention, or even a General 
Convention. He talked an hour—not skimming over 
the surface either—and he held that mixed audience 
of city folk and country folk, ministers and laymen, 
university men and non-university men, in an aston- 
ishing way. And he just loved to doit. He was not 
straining himself. He was simply talking on toler- 
ance in a way which sent the mind into the remotest 
corners of the earth and the darkest corners of the 
heart. ‘That man,” said my host, “is one of the few 
really tolerant men on earth. He is a hundred years 
ahead of most of us.” Until he appeared he was 
known as “‘the son of the Rev. Dan Bradley.”” From 
now on the Rev. Dan to some of us who have never 
seen him I fear will be the father of the Rev. Dwight. 
It may be that he will do some work for the Leader 
in the future. Tilney and Macpherson, an old friend 
of Mr. Bradley, who secured him for the program, 
were thanked heartily for their insight. 

It was good to see him resting after the meeting 
in the grateful darkness of the big porch of the brick 
“farmhouse,”’ with the friendly occupants of the ten 
guest chambers gathered around him, and the host 
and hostess and the son and daughter doing the honors, 
and people dropping in from the other houses, and 
the hour of rest almost at hand. 

There was a real pang involved when we came 
to get our bags and say good-night and good-by. 
Only yesterday had we come. To-morrow we would 
be hundreds of miles away. But in the few hours a 
procession of people had marched through our minds, 
and some of them had left treasure there. 

Thus is it always in our pilgrimage if we are 
willing. There is friendliness waiting for us in every 
hamlet, in almost every home. 

The little house by the side of the road is a 
friendly house—unless we sit there in the scorner’s 
seat. 

And the road itself, as David Grayson reminds 
us, and as we have proved a thousand times, is a 
friendly road. Thank God for it. - 
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The Address of the President 


John Murray Atwood 


Fa) are met in Convention in the interests of 
| the Universalist Church, not to magnify 
it but to plan how it may best fulfil its 

min} service to human society. After a history 
of 150 years, during which significant changes have 
taken place, not only in the religious world without, 
but also in our thought, statement and modes of re- 
ligious expression, we come to this Convention to 
deal with some grave problems and momentous issues 
that have stirred our people to such interest and ex- 
pression of thought as are unprecedented. It is 
something to be thankful for. Itis good to be aroused; 
it is good to have to ask ourselves searchingly not 
only about the wisdom of policies but about the very 
significance and worth of our Universalist work in the 
age-long struggle for human betterment and emanci- 
pation. It is good and a source of strength that there 
is so much difference of opinion among us, if only we 
have unity of Christian purpose and spirit. 

We’have seen sects like the Baptists and Metho- 
dists, once bitterly opposed to each other, become so 
alike that we ask if the reason for their separate exist- 
ence is not in the past, whether they are not kept 
apart by their respective church organizations. We 
hear people inveigh against denominationalism as a 
force that has operated to keep church people from 
practising sound economy in the managing of their 
business, from consolidating their forces against evil 
and positively unifying them for good. And unques- 
tionably it has. 

Now and then there has been an intimation, 
mostly, but not entirely, from those outside our ranks, 
that we have accomplished our particular task and 
that we survive by virtue of denominational or- 
ganization, pride, and sentiment. We have not 
grown numerically, we are often reminded; and lately 
some seem to think we are not sufficiently differen- 
tiated from Congregationalists or Unitarians to 
justify the separate existence of all three. And as 
we come to this Convention announcing a deficit, 
any Cassandras among us have a splendid opportunity 
to become solemn and utter direful warnings. (I do 
not refer to any who have discussed our church fi- 
nances in the Leader. We are grateful to them.) 

I am frank to say that I have no sympathy or 
agreement with this attitude. With no lack of ap- 
preciation for the worth and work of our church 
fathers, I would far, far rather be entering the Uni- 
versalist ministry to-day with its present challenge 
than, were I living then, to be taking it up in those 
heroic, adventurous days. 

You may recall that in the exordium to his 
famous reply to Hayne, Daniel Webster, after re- 
marking that a mariner when his ship has long been 
tempest-tossed consults his compass to determine 
his bearings, called for the reading of the Constitution 
of the United States. I think it well for us, in a 
somewhat similar manner, to stop and ask ourselves, 
What is this Universalist Church? 
in a convention beside Levi M. Powers, who was a 
prophet in our Israel, when John Coleman Adams, of 


I recall sitting . 


honored memory, was delivering one of those addresses 
which he could produce on great occasions. Leaning 
over to me Dr. Powers whispered, “‘Dr. Adams under- 
stands the implications of Universalism and the busi- 
ness of the Universalist Church.” He certainly did. 
I wonder if we do as clearly. Bear with me while I 
endeavor to answer this question. 

The Universalist Church arose as the expression 
of a moral protest against a conception of God and of 
His ways and attitude toward man that, outraged the 
best human ideals and feelings. We would probably 
all agree as to that. It developed, therewith, a very 
positive gospel or theology. The essential principles. 
of this were two. First: All were to be saved (to em- 
ploy the old term)—not one of any race or class, not 
even the one hundredth soul as against the ninety 
and nine, was to be ignored or left outside. (We some- 
times wonder.if the fathers of the faith really com- 
prehended what that involved:) Second: The means 
and power by which this consummation was to be 
achieved were the limitless love and goodness of God, 
which were also the pledge of its fulfilment. 

Through all the intervening years these teach- 
ings have remained central in our thought and preach- 
ing. But inevitably, with scientific, social, and moral 
progress, there have come changes in our conceptions 
and attitude. We still say that so long as one has 
not a chance to live his soul straight out, so long 
as any one is shut out from the larger life, the divine 


‘purpose toward that individual is unfulfilled. But we 


concentrate our attention and interest on the present 
rather than on the future. Oh, our gospel compre- 
hends the to-day and the to-morrow of existence. 
To us there is one and the same justice and love for 
all worlds. But we are emphasizing now the significance 
of this principle of good-will toward every soul in 
these present relations, where our work and duty are 
found, and we are seeking and standing (are we?) 
for justice and good for every one now and here. 

Again, while we still rest our faith on the power 
of the divine love and good-will, we no longer think of 
that almightiness as of a power that is somewhere,. 
sonehow, accomplishing its great purpose in spite of 
or irrespective of man’s conduct and attitude. But: 
we know this Power most really, most potently, as it 
was in Palestine nineteen centuries ago, as it has been 
in India, in the heart of aman. So that, just as of old, 
it depends on man, on us, whether this divine love 
and good-will are operative in the world and God’s 
great purpose toward man accomplished. That is a 
tremendous change. Is it not? 

Note, too, that this insistence on universal sal-. 
vation now, on justice for every man of every race, 
with a practical as well as intellectual logic, has led us. 
to the great universals of religion. We have come 
naturally to teach the universal divine.sonship of man, 
that every human being is of infinite worth; universal 
revelation, that truth is free to all people, that there 
are no chosen people and no special revelations; the 
universal law of consequences, that every one reaps 
what he sows and there is no respect of persons with 
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God. We have come to assert those principles that 
pertain to justice to all peoples. We stand for liberty 
for every one to live his life and think his thought 
because this freedom is fundamental to sincerity and 
to all genuine religion. On this same principle we 
insist on tolerance that recognizes the sincerity and 
defends even the rights of those who differ from us 
most radically. Because we are concerned for the 
good of all we feel called on to fellowship not simply 
Congregationalists but all those of whatever sect or 
religion who, like us, are seeking to find the life of 
God. You see I sympathize with that younger 
brother who recently asked in the Leader, Where are 
the Universalists? Thank God we have missionaries 
in the Orient who reflect this universal or Universalist 
spirit—call it which you will! 

Yea, more, this principle that wills and seeks 
good for every one points to the attitude that is essen- 
tial to the solution of every great problem that con- 
fronts our human society to-day—industrial, racial, 
international. On Labor Sunday I heard Glenn Gaius 
Atkins, a distinguished Congregational professor in a 
Presbyterian seminary, set forth what he felt was 
needed to bring about a better condition in the in- 
dustrial world. The laborer, he insisted, should al- 
wayssee the relation of his individual work to the great 
whole. I could not help saying to myself, as I listened 
to his able presentation: One thing is still more needed, 
brother, and that is the spirit in workman, in c¢api- 
talist and employer alike, that actively and insistently 
desires, wills and seeks justice and good for every 
other. 

I know how inadequate my words are to express 
all this, but I wish to have you see how I view our 
church. I am frank to say that it is this conception 
that enamored me of the Universalist faith and won 
me intelligently to it, though I was to the manner 
born, and has made me content to remain (I trust not 
complacently) a member and servant of this Uni- 
versalist Church, albeit a small one. I can conceive 
of no higher faith. I know none more dynamically 
pertinent to this world’s life. For what a charter and 
commission we have here. It furnishes us not a 
theology to reason and argue about, but one that, if 
we have really been won to it, surcharges us with a 
sense of our obligation to our fellow men. Indeed it 
provides a comprehensive program for the most ur- 
gent service to this complex and perplexed society of 
man. 

Others may proclaim this gospel. If so, thank 
God. We have no monopoly. But it is of the very 
genius of our faith, of the spirit of our best tradi- 
tions, to proclaim it, to endeavor to win men to it, to 
apply it concretely to the world’s needs. 

It has been said by John Haynes Holmes, if I 
*understand him aright, that the day of uniting to 
serve any special gospel or interpretation of religion 
is past. One thing, he declares, should organize men 
and women into a religious movement, that is the 
purpose to serve the community. We agree that 
every church is tested as to its worth by its service 
to man. But what fferentiates one church from 


another is the particular gospel it holds up to win and ~ 


inspire men to this very service. It distinguishes 
Mr. Holmes’s church no less than any other. 
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So I say, here is our task. Ah, but when we try 
to bring the dynamic of this gospel, with its far-reach- 
ing implications, to bear upon this multifarious life 
of man and to awaken men to a sense of their real 
responsibility—what a Herculean task! One reason 
why the Universalist Church has not grown, and for 
a time lost members, is found right here. When the 
denomination changed gradually from a controversial 
attitude to a constructive ministry it lost a certain 
element of the spectacular and exciting that went 
with a polemical movement. There was an inevitable 
shrinking in numbers and a lessening of interest, al- 
though the new work was in a way far more practical 
and important. But it was so much more difficult. 
It was so easy to talk enthusiastically of the salvation 
of all souls in the future. But to persuade men, even 
ourselves, to be brothers and friends to this and that 
man of alien race or class or character, was a very 
different proposition. Yet this was our new gospel. 

Yes, it is a tremendous task to change this world 
of imperfect men and women with their provincial 
interests and limited horizon and infect them with the 
church spirit. But it must needs be done. Is there 
any other way than for those that have the vision 
and the faith to hold up the truth so persuasively, 
so concretely, so humanly, that men will see and feel 
its power? 

Our gospel is ideal enough. The only question is 
whether we who profess it, members of different 
churches scattered over this country, feel the im- 
perativeness of this evangel, so exacting, so altruistic, 
that in the consciousness of the great work that is 
ours we are linked together as one body in fellowship. 


The National Memorial Church 


The reason that I believe in the National Me- 
morial Church is that I want to see this faith, which 
is so significant for the political, social, and religious 
problems of this nation and world, provided with such 
a fit vehicle that it can be effectively proclaimed in 
what is coming to be the most cosmopolitan city of 
this continent. For whatever checkered course this 
movement for the National Memorial Church may 
have had, I am glad to express my conviction that we 
never did a wiser thing in our missionary policy than 
when we determined to plant a really national and 
representative church in our Capital City and put at 
its head a man who in equipment, ability, and experi- 
ence is the peer of any in that city, and who thoroughly 
understands the spirit and history of our faith. We 
are bound to carry that work forward to the ultimate 
and speedy realization of our plans. The General 
Superintendent, as he will more fully report, has been 
devoting himself in recent months to securing in- 
dividual contributions for memorials in the church. 
He has had gratifying success. I trust that every 
church in our communion will be represented in some 
way in that church, either with a pew inscribed with 
its name and into which its members can be ushered 
when they are visiting Washington, or with some other 
memorial. We confidently expect that the ground will 
be broken on the chosen site in the next few months, 
and as a natural sequence to the building of this 
temple I would propose and recommend—I know 
with the sanction of the minister and people of the 
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parish—that the next biennial session of the General 
Convention be held in the city of Washington with 
that parish and in that church. 


Commends the Institutes 

To-day we have more unity in our religious life 
and action than ever before. Our work is far more 
comprehensive, better organized, more systematically 
supervised and conducted, as reports at this session 
will happily show. We are planning for even closer 
co-ordination in all our work. 

This calls to mind that all our auxiliary societies 
are steadily progressing. They are admirably or- 
ganized and functioning most efficiently. They not 
only reach out to the mission field to help in the 
work there, but they reach back into the parishes and 
stimulate the people to the most wholesome thought, 
life and service. I wish particularly to commend to 
our people the Institutes which the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, the General Sunday 
School Association and the Young People’s Christian 
Union are conducting each year in various parts of 
our country—at Ferry Beach, Murray Grove, Barre, 
Joliet, Galesburg, Camp Hill and other places. One 
can not well over-estimate the educational value to 
our church of these schools of instruction. We wish 
that not only members from all our ‘churches but all 
the members of our several parishes could have the 
benefit of these Institutes. It would make for more 
intelligent, interested and loyal service in our church. 

May I add that it is a matter of regret that the 
Board of Trustees felt obliged to cut its appropriation 
to the General Sunday School Association and that 
it was unable to assist the Young People’s Christian 
Union to any greater extent. If there is any body of 
our people that should be especially cared for by the 
church it is our youth. In the very nature of things 
they can not hope to raise as much money for their 
work as do the adult organizations and, therefore, 
they must be supported and assisted by the parent 
organization. We can not, however, commend too 
highly the loyal way in which these two organizations, 
in spite of this, have supported the work of the General 
Convention. 


The Workers in Japan 

We maintain a foreign mission that, in a day 
when radical changes in the motives, attitudes, and 
methods of mission workers are taking place, is con- 
ducted on the most progressive lines. We are most 
fortunate in those who represent us in that Oriental 
country. Dr. Cary and Mrs. Cary and their asso- 
ciates are not seeking so much to build a Universalist 
Church over there as endeavoring by the spirit of 
our gospel to help the people there to get more out 
of life. We have repeated testimony of the good that 
is being accomplished, not only from the Christians 
but from the Japanese themselves. If we carry out 
our plans for rebuilding and reconstruction—and we 
must!—we shall mightily increase the influence and 
usefulness of our Japanese mission.” There is not a 
person who, if he saw the work being done, as Mr. 
Bibber will tell you of it, but would want to help. 

If you talk of missionary opportunity there is 
scarcely a field in which men will not be found re- 


sponsive to the gospel we are preaching to-day. As 
one brother to whom we owe one of our best churches 
to-day declared, he could build a Universalist church 
in almost any community. And in the Southland the 
field, as you will hear at this Convention, is white 
unto the harvest. Surely the call to us is not to talk 
pessimistically of curtailing our work, telling of how 
we once had more ministers and churches (many of 
which were little more than preaching stations), but to 
plan how we may develop a missionary program that 
will carry this gospel of ours into new fields, win to us 
more earnest, devoted and capable prophets, and pro- 
vide, as it surely will, under the stimulus of such mo- 
tive and effort, more material resources for our work. 


The Way to Deal with the Deficit 


As a small church we have perhaps entered upon 
some rather large undertakings, and now face a deficit. 
I shall not attempt to explain here why we are in 
debt. That ought to be clear to any one who reads 
the Christian Leader—and certainly every Universal- 
ist should read this paper, which under its present edi- 
torship is surpassed by no religious journal in the land. 
It is said we should cut our pattern according to our 
cloth. But why not giveus morecloth? The treasurer 
of one city church sent in recently a check for twenty 
dollars, ten of which was to apply on the quota for 
1926 and ten for that of 1927! Surely it does not re- 
quire an expert accountant to make plain that with 
such responses we are bound to be in debt. What is 
needed is for such parishes to realize that we are not 
a collection of individual societies with our local 
problems and interests, but rather we are all together, 


’ as Paul said, the Universalist Church which sojourns 


in Minneapolis, in Chicago, in Cleveland, in Rochester, 
or Lynn. The work of the church is our work and we 
must do our full part. 

There are three things involved: First, we must 
provide some way to liquidate this floating indebted- 
ness; second, we must devise, at the same time, ways 
to carry on our regular work; third, we must also find 
some method by which to carry through the special 
projects we have undertaken, particularly the Japan 
Mission and the National Memorial Church. Economy 
is always essential; but drastic cuts in our current 
appropriations, in the name of economy, while a 


simple but, if you will allow me to say so, a timid 


and lazy way out of our difficulty, would be disas- 
trous to our work in certain fields. 

Some have said that the Five Year Plan is dead. 
Well, so far as the objectives of that plan are con- 
cerned, it is very much alive. Adherence to the letter 
of the plan, as I have intimated elsewhere, is not 
essential, in many cases not feasible. But the 5 per 
cent quota—which is a considerable tax, we admit— 
while caring for our current work, as the very gratify- 
ing returns in these recent weeks reveal, will hardly 
furnish funds for these special objects. Some kind of 
subscription running as the Five Year Plan outlined 
will have to be secured, probably from individuals of 
the parishes, to supplement the money coming in from 
churches that have adopted the program. 

The first thing, surely, is to endeavor to have 
those churches that have made no contribution to the 
special undertakings we have in hand, and which 
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were included in the Five Year Plan, come into line 
and do their part. I would recommend that these 
churches be asked if they will themselves make a 
special appeal to individuals of their parishes or allow 
such an appeal to be made for these purposes, and that 
any amounts thus subscribed be credited to the re- 
spective parishes. And on the basis of the response 
to this request, I would recommend that the Board 
of Trustees be instructed to balance their budget in 
the way the situation demands. I feel very confident, 
I am happy to say, that if our churches generally 
accept the 5 per cent quota which has been definitely 
adopted, we shall have no trouble this coming year 
with our finances. 

Our hindsight, however, is better than our fore- 
sight. We have learned something from our ex- 
* perience with the Five Year Plan. We are grateful 
for it. 

Conferences on Policies 


When a formal demand beyond the ordinary is. 


to be made upon our people—no matter whether an 
intelligent, enthusiastic, authoritative Convention 
like this has voted it or not—it is the part of good 
sense and equity for general officers and trustees to 
have a conference wih the State Superintendents and 
representatives of the trustees of the several State 
Conventions and come to some agreement as to the 
wisdom of the proposed action and the method to be 
pursued. Tken the action determined upon will not 
be that of the Board of Trustees simply, but also of 
those who have most to do with the individual parishes 
and know their condition and capacity. I recommend 
that this policy, which the State Superintendent of 
New York has earnestly advocated, be pursued here- 
after. 
Attitude toward Other Faiths 

We, happily, have to face another question of 
quite different purport. What is to be the attitude of 
the Universalist Church toward those of other faiths, 
especially toward those whom we call Liberals? I 
say, “happily,” for certainly it is good for us to have 
to ask ourselves whether, by co-operation, by federa- 
tion here and there and the cultivation of inter-rela- 
tions with some of other communions, we are doing 
all we might to forward the cause of liberal religion 
in a day when those of quite different spirit are ag- 
gressive and militant in their propaganda and atti- 
tude. Universalists who have inherited the traditions 
of those who were originally come-outers have a 
natural attraction for all who, like themselves, cherish 
as priceless the principle of liberty in religion. 

So the overtures that came to us from the Con- 
gregationalists and Unitarians at the last biennial 
Convention emphasized the need of that kind of action 
-and organization by liberals which we al] are beginning 
to feel is urgent and imperative. 

The Joint Report of the Congregational Commis- 
sion on Inter-Church Relations and of the Univer- 
salist Commission on Christian Comity and Unity I 
thought, and still think, is a most remarkable docu- 
ment, because it lays down a principle upon which 
all Christians may fellowship one another with the 
sacrifice of no convictions and the compromise of no 
principle. The Lausanne Conference, remarkable 


and promising as it was, in the diversity of churches 
and countries represented, so far as finding any basis 
for Christian unity is concerned, stands in glaring 
contrast. 

The National Congregational Council, at its last 
session in Omaha; in spite of Orthodox traditions 
and the consciously differing views of many of its 
people from our own, either under the guidance of 
prophetic spirits in its midst or under the control of 
the Spirit itself, rose to a great height of Christian 
liberality. It most cordially and enthusiastically 
welcomed our own fraternal delegate to the Council 
and unanimously adopted this Joint Report. I sin- 
cerely trust that this body of Universalists in con- 
vention assembled will as heartily, emphatically, and 
unitedly adopt the report as recommended by our 
Commission on Comity and Unity. _ 

Whether this is a step which will some day result 
in these two churches being brought organically to- 
gether, whether some in the Congregational body 
and some in our own are hoping for such an outcome, 
is—mark you—not the question before us at all. The 
future no man can read. Certainly none of us, what- 
ever our convictions, will wish to make our attitude 
to-day control, as by a sort of mortmain (dead hand) 
the decisions of those that will come after us. I 
venture to say that if ever union does come with Con- 
gregationalists or Unitarians, or both, it will come be- 
cause it will have meant progress toward the true 
religion we all long for. The question now before us 
is, whether, rising above any prejudices or sectarian 
feelings, to which we are all liable, as the very catho- 
licity of our faith requires, we are ready to grasp the 
hand thus so frankly extended to us and say, “The 
spirit you manifest is what we prize in religious life, 
and we are ready, whatever our differences of thought 
and tradition, to co-operate with you in every way 
possible.” 

On the same principle we say to the Unitarian 
brethren—who, through a common experience of ex- 
clusion from other religious fellowship, through a like 
valuation of religious liberty and the cherishing of 
certain kindred ideas, have, despite a quite different 
origin and certain cultural traditions, come more 
and more to accept the great principles of the Uni- 
versalist faith which I have indicated, as we Uni- 
versalists have come to emphasize the greatness and 


divinity of man which they have so splendidly cham-— 


pioned—that we are ready with them for a federation 
of liberal forces, so that together and with all others 
of like spirit, we may vindicate those principles of 
religion that we hold are vital to all true religion. 


Change in Conditions of Membership 

I would like to recommend further to this Con- 
vention, in the spirit of the Joint Report, that our 
conditions of membership in the Universalist Church 
be altered so that they shall be simply a declaration 
of a purpose to live the Christian life, and that any 
statement of principles shall be kept and put forth by 
the church as its teaching and attitude at the time, 
but that subscription thereto shall not be required as 
a condition to church membership. This is a posi- 
tion, I may say, that I have long advocated. It ought 
not to be more difficult to join the Universalist branch 
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of the Christian Church than it is to enter the King- 
dom of God. Nowitis. 

Some, like the editor of the Christian Century, 
whose militant spirit I love but whose judgment I 
can not always endorse, seem to imply that if we swept 
away all denominational organizations and had just 
one Protestant Church, the cause of true religion would 
take an enormous stride forward and the kingdom be 
nearly come. Doubtless in many communities uni- 
fication of religious forces is demanded; there is foolish 
and wasteful competition, and vain striving to gratify 
sectarian pride or prejudice. God save us from that! 
Let us have unity amid whatever differences wherever 
possible. But unity and union are very different 
things. I venture to suggest that organically uniting 
church bodies in any given instance is not always the 
one thing needful. It might even involve a loss to 
pure and undefiled religion. A union or community 
church may very conceivably become worldly, narrow- 
minded, time-serving; it may repress freedom and 
sincerity for the sake of conformity and harmony. 
What is needed in many cases is, not so much that 
differing religious communions should be fused into 
one, but that some of us should take our Christian 
professions a little more seriously, be won a little 
more completely, heart, soul, and mind, to the spirit 
of our gospel, and then give ourselves more unreserv- 
edly to making it a fact in our lives. 


Thanks for Co-operation of Officials 

As I surrender this office for which I am concious 
of having no special fitness, I want to thank the Con- 
vention for its kindly indulgence of my limitations 
and consequent mistakes, and I wish to express here 
my appreciation of the cordial and valuable co-opera- 
tion of the general officers and my fellow members of 
the Board of Trustees. I have enjoyed and prized 
the fellowship with them which this service has af- 
forded. It is heartening to find that the men with 
whom as Officials of the church you are thrown con- 
tinually by your duties, and whom you inevitably 
come to know quite intimately, are not narrow sec- 


taries (as they sometimes characterize denominational 
officers) who forget that the church is always a means 
to an end and not an end in itself, but men who have 
a deep abiding interest in the great religious values, 
and are anxious first of all, not to hold their posi- 
tions, but to make their church conscious of the work 
to which its gospel obligates it. I shall miss my 
fraternization with these faithful and always busy 
men. May I also express my gratitude and yours for 
the way the Christian Leader under its very able and 
alert editor and efficient manager has served our 
church and sought so earnestly to advance the work of 
the Convention, and yet has preserved withal that 
independence, that sincerity and frankness, which we 
all love and in which we all believe. What a satisfac- 
tion it is to have such a religious paper representing 
our church to the world! 

This is a good body of people to serve and with 
which to work. Our ideals still run a long, long way 
ahead of us, as I have just indicated. That should 
save us from any complacent satisfaction with our- 
selves or our work, and remind us how much we have 
to do to prove ourselves worthy of our mission. But 
we have a good constituency, both clerical and lay. 
Our people are sometimes critical, want to know the 
facts, demand to be convinced before acting. They 
are independent. You can not drive them; you can 
not order them hither and yon. Those are the marks 
of the kind of people we believe in. For when the 
needs of the church are properly set before them, we 
find, as the reports at this Convention will disclose, 
that they are interested, responsive and intelligently 
loyal. 

So it is with confidence that I invite you ministers 
and laymen as delegates to this Convention to address 
yourselves to the important work that is before you, 
sure that, whatever differences in our thought and 
plans may be disclosed, in the desire and purpose to 
make this church through the Christ spirit it holds 
up and proclaims a more aggressive and effective in- 
strument to change men and their institutions, we are 
one. 


Report of the General Superintendent 


John Smith Lowe 


HAVE the honor to submit herewith my fifth 
biennial report as General Superintendent of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

: We have assembled for one of the most 
important sessions of our Convention in the history of 
the church whose interests are committed to our 
keeping. Problems of grave moment and great mag- 
nitude confront us. These problems relate to our 
internal affairs and to those larger interests of the 
kingdom which it is the duty and high privilege of all 
Christian bodies to serve. But we have abundant 
reason to congratulate ourselves upon outstanding 
facts which ought to be obvious to all. 

We never were so thoroughly and effectively or- 
ganized as we are at the present time. The various 
State Conventions, auxiliaries and departments of the 
General Convention have been knit together into an 
organization that functions with reasonable efficiency. 


Our church extension activities at home and our 
missionary enterprises in distant lands are settling 
down to a policy of careful supervision and concen- 
tration of effort that is producing results. Parishes 
on our church extension list are reducing their ap- 
propriations each year, thereby registering progress 
toward self-support. Our churches are administer- 
ing their affairs with increased effectiveness. They 
are operating on a scale of activity and usefulness un- 
paralleled in their history. In numerous instances 
their budgets have been expanded until they are three 
or four times as great as they were twenty years ago. 
Many of them have erected new and beautiful edifices 
with facilities for modern church work. Others have 
added parish houses to their equipment. Not a few 
of our churches employ parish workers or assistant 
ministers in addition to the regular pastor. Directors 
of religious education bear witness to a growing recog- 
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nition of our responsibility to the young and increased 
efficiency in meeting it. 

These same churches during the last ten years 
have contributed to denominational enterprises a sum 
far in excess of the largest amount contributed by the 
total number of our churches in any previous period 
of thirty to forty years in our history. We sometimes 
bemoan the fact that we have lost so many churches 
during the last half century. We have lost churches 
and the fact is depressing, no matter how we gloss it 
over. Noris this loss of numbers a recent phenomenon. 
Between 1860 and 1870 twice as many churches were 
dropped from our rolls as during any other decade 
in our history. But if we compare what is being done 
by our smaller number of churches to-day with what 
was done by our larger number of churches fifty years 
ago, we shall find reason for rejoicing. Fifty years 
ago the ‘“‘annual contributions from parishes’’ to the 
General Convention were approximately $5,000 per 
year. This year the receipts from quotas were 
$19,043.57. 

In fact, I am constrained to remark in this con- 
nection that if we had started in, a century earlier, 
to build up the efficient organization we have at 
present in the General Convention and in the various 
State Conventions, the cost of which sometimes seems 
to hang heavily upon our churches, we never would 
have sustained some of the losses recorded and prob- 
ably we would have achieved compensating gains. 

The impact of our church and its faith upon the 
life and thought of the world is as great to-day as it 
has ever been at any time in the past, if it is not greater. 
At any rate, there are abundant evidences, some of 
which will clearly appear later on in this Convention, 
that we are still a factor to be reckoned with in the 
religious world. This heartening fact is not due pri- 
marily to the emphasis we are placing upon a peculiar 
theology and philosophy of life. It is due chiefly to 
our militant and aggressive program of activity and 
service. It is what we do more than what we say that 
makes us impressive. If in the past we have demon- 
strated our capacity to fight for the faith we cherish, 
we are now showing our ability and willingness to 
fight with it for that distinctive way of life that Jesus 
proclaimed as the one leading to the Kingdom of 
Heaven on earth. To this more than to anything 
else we owe our standing in the religious world of the 
present hour. ~ 

Our ministry is competent, consecrated, credit- 
able. Itissteadily improving. Our theological schools 
are giving a good account of themselves. The facul- 
ties are able. The students are young men and 
young women of promise. Most of them will enter 
the ministry with college degrees. Their academic 
. equipment and practical training will be far superior 
to that of the average clergyman of a generation ago. 

We are issuing one of the best religious journals 
in America. The money the General Convention has 
invested in the Leader in recent years has more than 
justified itself in the returns that have been realized. 
If the editor receives soothing compliments one day 
and violent criticisms the next, he cheerfully acknowl- 
edges the receipt of both and consoles himself with the 
thought that he would rather be both praised and 
blamed than to be passed by without notice. 
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The Leader constantly renders a service to the 
denomination and its auxiliaries which if paid for at 
regular advertising rates would give the paper an in- 
come sufficient to wipe out its annual deficit and 
provide a surplus for missionary propaganda. 

While it is not only legitimate but wholesome for 
us to take account, in the present status of the church, 
of the considerations which justify a certain degree of 
satisfaction and cheer, this is not a time for compla- 
cency and blind optimism. We have serious problems 
to grapple with and we have no alternative except 
to face them squarely. 

For the first time in nine years we are actually 
reporting a financial deficit. Put the emphasis on . 
“actually reporting.”’ The gap between receipts from 
funds and quotas and actual expenditures during the 
last nine years has occurred annually. It has not 
been reported because it has been made up out of the 
surplus carried over from the Million Dollar Drive of 
1919. That surplus has now been exhausted, and 
our financial situation is a reality calling for serious 
consideration. The deficit is not new. It is as old 
as our history. An examination of our official records 
brings to light the fact that approximately fifty years 
ago, when we were conducting our affairs on a scale 
of administrative and church extension activity far 
below the basis of the one on which we are operating 
to-day, the General Convention reported a deficit 
of $25,000. In fact, in 1870 our deficit was $15,000. 
The year following it had jumped to $27,000. During 
the next seven years the deficit was not less than 
$22,000 at any time, and it was as high as $31,000. 
Our deficits have been perpetual and they have been 
allowed to accumulate. 

Our indebtedness for 1926-1927 is due to the 
carrying out of policies authorized by the Convention. 


_While economies have been effected without chang- 


ing our program of activity, resulting in a consider- 
able saving, the Trustees have not felt warranted in 
making radical alterations and curtailments in policies 
which the Convention instructed them to perpetuate. 
The responsibility for determining the nature and 
scope of its policies rests with the Convention itself, 
and rightly so. 

On one point there should be little or no room for 
a difference of opinion. The time has come, many 
say and I say, for us to bring our expenditures within 
the limits of our known revenue and hold them there, 
even though the adoption of such measures may 
necessitate drastic and damaging reductions in our 
program of work. Our motto should be ‘‘Pay as you 
go or do not go.” A precedent of deficits in the past 
does not justify a continuance of deficits in the future. 
But I prefer to state the case a little differently. The 
time has come not simply to bring our expenditures 
within the limits of our known revenues; the time has 
come to hold our revenues up to the needs of a church 
for whose message the world is ready, as we did during 
the six year period between 1919 and 1925. Solve our 
problems we must and we shall. In working them out 
both policies and personalities are to be regarded as 
of minor consequence, but, whatever we do to ac- 
complish the desired end, a backward step is the last 
thing to be countenanced. A retreat from the ad- 
vanced position to which we have attained in religious 
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circles will be an evasion of our obligations and 
disastrous to the morale of the church. 

It is incumbent upon us to balance our budget. 
Precisely how this is to be done is a moot question. 
We should not lose sight of one point. If we attempt 
to wipe out our total operating deficit solely by re- 
ducing existing appropriations, we must prepare 
ourselves for sweeping cuts in our church extension, 
missionary and administrative programs, cuts that 
will be quite as depressing as our present indebtedness, 
if not more soy Furthermore, if we attempt to absorb 
our present financial shortage by the single or exclu- 
sive method of reducing expenditures and cutting down 
our activity, we shall be almost certain to find, two 
years hence, that we have been chasing a phantom. 
When we announce that we are going to spend less 
and do less the invariable reaction of contributors is 
to give less. A decline in revenue occurs and the 
deficit reappears at the next milestone. A wiser 
course of action is to hold our disbursements down 
to the lowest possible limit consistent with efficiency, 
and rally our churches to a maximum support of 
denominational enterprises. 

If, however, we find there is no way out except 
to make drastic cuts and curtailments, the axe should 
fall no matter how much it hurts. And remember, it 
will hurt. We shall hear quite as much complaining 
about what we are not doing as we are now hearing 
about our deficit, but if we can not pay for what we 
do we should stop doing it. 


The Five Year Program 


The failure of many of our parishes to respond 
with any. part of their quotas in the Five Year Pro- 
gram is the chief reason for our financial shortage 
to be reported by the Treasurer. Before commenting 
in detail on the situation, I pause to remark that we 
owe to the loyal laymen of the denomination our un- 
stinted gratitude for their painstaking efforts in be- 
half of the Five Year Program. All of them were 
exceedingly busy and some of them were very promi- 
nent business and professional men. They came 
forward when they were challenged. For weeks and 
months they put in long hours of hard work, for the 
most part without compensation. They did every- 
thing in their power and all any one could have done 
to get our churches into line in this enterprise. To 
a large extent they paid the expenses of their own 
campaigns, thereby conserving Convention funds. 
To fix upon these laymen the responsibility for the 
partial failure of the Five Year Program is to err in 
judgment. They deserve our sincere praise and 
hearty thanks. 

Why is it then that so many of our churches have 
not come in on the Five Year Program? Dr. At- 
wood has pointed out the unfortunate consequences 
of insisting upon the letter of the plan itself. That 
is part of the story. But it is only part of it. Looking 
back over the past three years I am convinced that 
the Five Year Program as a plan for raising the money 
required for our objective was, under the circum- 
stances existing at the time, a mistaken method of 
procedure. Itwasan attempt to repeat and perpetuate 
the psychology of the drives which were so common 
eight or nine years ago. Similar efforts to raise money 
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by other and stronger denominations have not suc- 
ceeded any better than our own, and some of them not 
as well. Some of our churches were absolutely unable 
to come in. No one conversant with their condition 
would think of insisting that they do so. Some of 
our parishes are still in that state of isolation through 
which so many of our churches have passed during 
the century and a half of our existence, in which they 
feel no sense of responsibility for the support of de- 
nominational enterprises of any kind. With them 
we must have patience and gradually win them to 
the better way. A major difficulty, however, has 
been, from the first, lack of sympathy with the Five 
Year Program on the part of a very substantial minor- 
ity of our parishes. c 

It is true that the Five Year Program was re- 
affirmed at Syracuse as the policy of the Convention. 
It is true that each of the objectives in the Five Year 
Program was adopted by a majority vote in several 
General Convention sessions, but most of them were 
vigorously opposed by a decidedly large number of 
sincere ministers and laymen. These friends were 
irreconcilable at the outset; they have thus far re- 
mained irreconcilable. Honest endeavors have been 
made to change their minds, but they have been un- 
successful. Here again we must exercise wisdom, 
charity, patience. Attemps at coercion are sure to 
injure rather than improve the situation. Our de- 
nomination is an association of free churches. It isa 
fellowship of free and independent individuals. Be- 
cause individuals and churches assert and exercise 
their independence even to the extent of refusing to 
support denominational policies when they have 


. been adopted, we often find ourselves thrown into 


confusion. To change all this would be to destroy 
the very genius of our church. The price we pay for 
independence is heavy, but most of us would rather 
pay it than give up the liberty we cherish. If not in 
one way then in some other way the objectives of the 
Five Year Program will be reached. Perhaps for the 
rest of the distance we had better stop calling them a 
program and let each objective stand on its own merits. 
Once made concrete, the National Memorial Church, 
the least popular of all the objectives, forged ahead. 
Our problem is to make Japan and Home Missions 
and Pensions equally concrete. 


The Joint Statement 

Your Superintendent commends to the members 
of this Convention, for careful reading, the Joint 
Statement on Interchurch Relations accompanied by 
the report of our own Commission on Comity and 
Unity. Printed copies of both documents will be in 
your hands. Your Superintendent is confident that a 
painstaking study of the Joint Statement and the 
report of your Commission will pave the way for 
united and harmonious action. 

There is nothing in the Joint Statement and 
there certainly is nothing in the report of your Com- 
mission that commits us irretrievably or even condi- 
tionally to organic union with any body of Christians. 
On the other hand there is nothing in the Joint State- 
ment or the report of your Commission that prohib- 
its or pronounces against organic union in the future . 
with other Christian bodies, if such a question should 
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ever present itself for serious consideration. To 
read into the situation and pass upon it an issue that 
simply does not exist at the present time is, in the 
opinion of your Superintendent, to promote con- 
fusion in our own ranks and to put ourselves in a most 
unfavorable light before the religious world. 

If in the past we have been ostracized and pil- 
loried it is not surprising that some of our friends do 
not know just what to make of it now that we are 
courted. If we take the most alarming view of the 
problem that is possible, as a few apparently do, and 
assume that some one is scheming to submerge and 
absorb us, we should take heart at the thought that 
some one thinks we are worth absorbing. At least we 
are not ignored. If such a fate ever threatens us we 
are not as competent as some of us believe, if we are 
not wise enough to prevent it. If a glorious oppor- 
tunity for united service presents itself concretely we 
are not as good as we ought to be if we do not wel- 
come it and accord it friendly consideration. 

Taking the Joint Statement strictly on its merits, 
in the light of our history and genius as a church, it is 
unthinkable that this Convention will hesitate to 


adopt it together with the report and recommenda-. 


tions of its own Commission. 


Ministerial Pensions 

One of the most important considerations con- 
fronting us as a church is that of an adequate pension 
plan for aged ministers. Our present contributory 
pension plan fails to meet the needs of the great 
majority of our clergymen. The thing desired is 
evidently a non-contributory pension plan for the 
General Convention similar to the one in vogue in 
New York State. The difficulty in the way of such a 
plan is the necessity of a fund of $1,000,000 or $1,500,- 
000, to afford each minister in our fellowship a really 
helpful pension at the age of sixty-five or sixty-eight 
years. 

We should, however, address ourselves in all 
seriousness to the problem before us. If some way 
could be found to link our General Convention funds 
with those of the various states already in existence 
or contemplated, obstacles in the way of solving our 
problem might not prove to be insurmountable. 


Appreciation to Dr. Atwood 

For four years Dr. Atwood has served as Presi- 
dent of the Convention with fidelity and unselfish de- 
votion. In voicing his convictions on policies and 
methods of work he has been honest, frank, kindly 
and constructive. As a fellow worker with his as- 
sociates he has been sympathetic, friendly, helpful. 
During the college year and through vacation periods 
he has given unsparingly of his time and strength to 
the affairs of the church. We owe him a debt of pro- 
found gratitude. 


’ The National Memorial Church 

Some months ago the Trustees of the Convention 
requested the General Superintendent to devote him- 
self as exclusively as possible to the task of complet- 
ing the fund for the erection of the National Memorial 
Church. 

Much preliminary work with the architect in 
getting out plans for the contemplated edifice on the 
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new site on Sixteenth Street in Washington, D. C., 
was necessary. Since the completion of the plans and 
the publication of sketches and articles in the Leader, 
your Superintendent by direction of the Board has 
devoted the greater part of his time to calling upon 
individuals and groups with a view to interesting 
them in placing memorials in this national temple at 
the heart of the nation, in which the heroic deeds and 
sacrifices of our ministry and laity of bygone days are 
to be enshrined and immortalized. 

The response has been prompt and encouraging. 
Our people are beginning to sense the sacredness, the 
significance and the incalculable worth of the Na- 
tional Memorial Church to the whole denomination as 
a center of inspiration to future generations. Those 
to whom your Superintendent has gone have not been 
importuned for money. They have been offered what 
they have regarded as a privilege, namely, the op- 
portunity of enshrining in our national temple the 
name and memory of some one whose life was one of 
faithful service to the church and its faith or to the 
nation in its hour of need. The entire summer season 
has been devoted to this work. 

Individual pledges and subscriptions by churches 
in the Five Year Program amount to approximately 
$128,631, which will be available for the National 
Memorial Church when these pledges are redeemed. 
A part has been paid in. During the last six months, 
in response to the General Superintendent’s efforts, 
memorials have been subscribed amounting to $75,000. 
This makes a total of $203,631 to apply on the $300,000 
needed for the erection and equipment of the church. 
In addition we have purchased and paid for the com- 
manding site on Sixteenth Street. 

Several of the memorials given thus far, repre- 
senting substantial contributions, are due to the in- 
fluence and endeavors of Dr. Perkins, who is now 
serving not only as the pastor of our local society in 
Washington but as minister of the National Memorial 
Church in a representative capacity for the entire 
denomination. 

We have come here to confer together on these 
important matters of business, but behind these sur- 
face things there lie the great fundamental matters 
of our personal relationship to our Maker and our 
collective responsibility for doing His work in the 
world. 
He is indeed blind and deaf who does not realize 
that the spirit of Jesus is everywhere moving men to 
follow his way of life. The passion for service is over- 
coming the passions of controversy. All branches of 
the Christian Church are increasingly setting them- 
selves to get the will of God done on earth, that His 
Kingdom of love and brotherhood may come in among 
men. For the Universalist Church, first to make love 
the heart of its gospel and brotherhood the basis of 
its fellowship, this is a great and thrilling hour of 
triumph. But it is even more an hour of solemn and 
challenging responsibility. It calls us to be greater 
and do more than ever before. 

Humbly and reverently I ask you to remember 
that the supreme concern of this Convention is how 
we can grow to be better men and women and how 
we can make our lives count in the upbuilding of the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 


| 
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**Forward”’* 
Harold Marshall 


Say to the children of Israel that they go forward. 
Bixee (2 1.5. 


ENTERED the ministry in the age of the ex- 
ploitation of the child. A distinguished pro- 
fessor, well known to you as a contributor to 

“| the Leader, is the son of a Welsh miner, and 

says that he himself as a boy went into the mine on 

Monday morning and never saw the sunlight again 

until the next Sunday. This exploitation was only 

less true in the churches than in the coal mines of 

Pennsylvania and the cotton mills of Massachusetts. 

A church maintained a Sunday school for what it 

could get out of it. 

We are familiar with the statement that the Sun- 
day school is the nursery of the church. In those 
days at least it meant a place to make Baptists or 
Methodists or Universalists. Children were not only 
indoctrinated with the tenets of their particular sect, 
but with its prejudices, its bigotries, and its self- 
righteousness, until they learned to thank God that 
they were born Baptists or Methodists or Universal- 
ists. 

In my native town there was occasional Uni- 
versalist preaching in the town hall, but no Sunday 
school. Not a few Universalists thought my parents 
were doing a dangerous, not to say immoral, thing 
in letting me go to a Sunday school of another de- 
nomination. 

Our sectarian poisoning of the natural democracy 
of childhood was not our only offense. We grown-ups 
put our hands into the children’s pockets and filched 
their pennies to help pay our minister and choir and 
janitor. I confess to you as “one of the chief of 
sinners,”’ because I not only permitted but advocated 
it for years. 

And what did we expect from our teachers? 
That they should read over the lesson verse by 
verse, have the children repeat together the Golden 
Text, ask the questions of the Universalist Catechism 
prepared by our sainted Dr. Demarest, above all 
possess sufficient patience to say for one hour, fifty- 
two Sundays in the year, “Johnny, be quiet,’’ and 
“Willie, please don’t do that.” 

And as for lesson material—it would have been 
high treason and heresy to use anything not bearing 
the imprint of the Universalist Publishing House. 

To-day most of our churches are Christian 
enough to put money into the Sunday school instead 
of taking it out. All our best Sunday schools possess 
teacher training classes, based on the common con- 
viction that training is necessary if we are to train 
children for life. No one among us put the aims and 
ideals of the modern Sunday school so well as the Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer, one of the editors of the Sunday 
School Helper, who has compiled the Graded List of 
Text Books issued by the General Sunday School 
Association. She says: 

“The aim in all religious teaching should be: 1. To 

*Occasional sermon at the Convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association, Hartford, Conn., Oct. 16, 1927. 


make the divine Father a reality in the pupil’s world. 
2. To arouse a desire to follow Jesus’ way of living 
in the pupil’s own life. 

“The tests in choosing a text-book in a course 
in religious education should be: Does it give knowl- 
edge of the real Jesus as a leader? Of the Bible as 
modern scholars teach it? Does it teach loyalty to 
truth? World friendship? Does it train each age in 
Christian social conduct at home? In personal service 
beyond the home? In finding God?” 

If you examine the lists of material that Mrs. 


_Galer recommends, you will find that out of sixty-five 


courses only seven bear the imprint of the Universal- 
ist Publishing House, and the other fifty-eight come 
from various denominational and non-denominational 
sources. Does this mean that Mrs. Galer is disloyal? 
A thousand times No. It means that she has come 
even more than some of the rest of us to recognize that 
our supreme loyalty is to the child, and that the 
Sunday school and the church behind the Sunday 
school exist for the training and not the exploitation 
of childhood and youth. And while no one can be 
more painfully conscious of the inadequacy of the 
work of the Publishing House than its Manager, it 
too is trying to do its share. During the last ten years 
it has spent on the preparation of Sunday school 
material $75,000 more than it has received from Sun- 
day schools. 

All these changes are largely the work of the 


. General Sunday School Association and its devoted 


and loyal officers and teachers. Above all, credit should 
be given to the man who took it out of its cradle and 
who has watched over and guided its growth, its first 
and only president, Dr. George Ezra Huntley. When- 


. ever he chooses, although I know all of you hope the 


day will be far distant, he has earned the right to say, 
“Now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.” 

As we come to the end of this period of trans- 
formation and growth, shall we say, ‘“‘Well done,” 
and say it through? To say you have grown up is to 
say that you are at the beginning, not the end, of 
your career. The most that you have so far done is to 
prepare yourselves to do more. This is not a gradua- 
tion but a commencement. And to you to-day, as to 
the children of Israel by the Red Sea, the word of 
God is, “Go forward!’ You, like them, are facing 
a great crisis, a new career, and an untried way. You 
have come just far enough on that way to see its 
perils plainly, while the Promised Land les beyond 
sight of all but prophets and sects. You, like the 
Israelites, are hearing shameful voices among you 
clamoring to go back to the old sloth and slavery, 
telling you it would be better to be buried in the 
graves of Murray and Ballou than to venture on 
those hard and stony ways where only the eye of 
faith ean still see the footprints of the Youth of Galilee. 

But, thank God, there are other and nobler 
voices speaking within you, voices out of your own 
heroic and splendid past, bidding you go forth from 
ease and comfort, as your fathers did, “seeking another 
and a better country, a city whose builder and found- 
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er is God.’”’ But though faith may go before you, a 
pillar of cloud by day and fire by night, the road will 
be the hard and toilsome way of fact. And it is of 
the road rather than the goal that I want to speak to 
you to-day. 

First, I would have you remember that we have 
not raised an issue, we are only trying honestly to 
face one. To say that sectarianism is a spent force is 
to say something that you would have to bandage 
your eyes not to see. There are ten or twenty times 
as many Universalists in America as there were fifty 
years ago. There are half as many children in Uni- 
versalist Sunday schools. The primary causes of this 
change lie without even more than within. I hope you 
have all read such portions as we were able to print in 
the Leader of Dr. George Delbert Walker’s report to 
the New York Universalist Convention on “The 
Church and the Changing Order.” 

Dr. Nixon, the successor of Dr. Walter Rauschen- 
busch, tells us that “even the farming population, the 
stronghold of Protestantism, reveals, according to 
Fry’s sample studies, a decline in church attendance of 
fifty per cent during the last generation. . . . The 
churches stir up controversies in the effort to find the 
theological Jonah, whose elimination will take the 
curse off the ship. Certainly as far as Protestantism is 
concerned the decision whether it shall become a plastic 
organization of growing life or remain the hardened 
deposit of a spent enthusiasm can not be indefinitely 
postponed.” 

Of course we have felt this in common with other 
churches, and in addition, as one of our ministers put 
it at the recent Maine Convention, we have lost the 
appeal of our theology and not yet felt the appeal of 
our religion. 

Weare facing just what Caiaphas and Annas and 
Judas faced when the young Carpenter of Nazareth 
came into the Temple. We are fools if we think we 
can make the same decisions they did and not have 
what happened to them happen to us. Many of you 
know that cynical saying, “The lesson of history is 
that men learn nothing from history.” I am sure that 
is not true for you. Still less is it true that you have 
clutched our priceless heritage with the greedy hands 
of the miser or crawled under the rotting roofs of old 
creeds and customs. You are “the people who are in 
love with the future.” 

What does that mean? First of all, that you have 
caught the spirit of the new old education. You have 
all read of the gathering of the diplomats at Locarno, 
but more significant was the conference held there 
this August, which brought together eleven hundred 
educators from fifty-seven different countries. Among 
its findings were these: 

1. “The object of education is the greatest pos- 
sible release of the abilities of the individual.”’ 

2. “Schooling should prepare for co-operation 
rather than competition.” 

3. They also stressed the importance of early 
training and advocated setting up pre-kindergartens 
for three-year-olds. 

You may say they were dealing with secular 
education. But unless we have realized that education 
is education whatever the day of the week, we have 
no more place in a Sunday school than in any other. 
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Second, like your forefathers, you must be 
pioneers. Surely I do not need to-tell you that the 
greatest and bravest adventure of faith since the 
Protestant Reformation was when John Murray and 
his successors began, even at peril of their lives, to 
preach the Universal Fatherhood of God and the 
Universal Brotherhood of Man. Your task, if you are 
their disciples and not merely their followers, in a day 
when all men everywhere are catching something of 
the splendid challenge of that vision, is to teach chil- 
dren to be Universal Christians, not merely Univer- 
salist Christians; or, rather, to make them realize that 
that is only two ways of saying the same thing. 

Third, you can not do that unless you train your- 
selves for the task. Of course you must teach the 
growing child “to reverence his conscience as his 
king,” but nowadays a king who could not read or 
write would get or deserve no reverence. It is a vital 
question what your conscience will say to your de- 
sires and passions; but what your intellect shall say 
to your conscience is not less vital. 

As I have already hinted, you are going to reverse 
the relation of the church and Sunday school. In- 
stead of the church thinking what it can get out of 
the Sunday school, it is going to think what it can put 
into it. Nor does this mean money alone. The busy 
business men of to-morrow will be as ashamed to re- 
fuse to work in the Sunday school because of business 
or golf as to let their own children go hungry or cold 
for the same reason. May I suggest in this connection 
that, while you are here, in addition to making pil- 
grimages to the past you make one to the future, and 
go down to New Haven and see a church sufficiently 
Christian so that they have built a great Sunday school 
building, with the hope that sometime they may have 
sufficient money left from carrying on that Sunday 
school to build a church also. 

And I charge you to remember that you can not 
give to others, most of all to children, what you do 
not have yourselves. ““The religious life begins when 
God ceases to be a fact and becomes an experience.” 
Has God become an experience to you? If not, you 
are not yet fit to be Sunday school teachers. But if 
you work with them long enough, and love them 
enough, God will come to you through them. Here, 
as always, “a little child shall lead them.”’ 

Above all, remember that the supreme thing you 
must do with the children is to make them dreamers. 
If we perish, it will be through those pagans who call 
themselves “‘realists.’”” The angels of God came down 
the ladder of dreams to Jacob. They come in no other 
way to us. 


“A wild and foolish laborer is a king 
To co and do and do and never dream.” 


To send each girl as she blossoms into womanhood out 
of the Sunday school with the dream of Mary kept 
in her heart, to send each boy out with the dreams of 
Mary’s young son woven into his soul—that is to 
share with God the glory and gladness of creating the 
world of which He dreamed before Eden, and for which 
He waits with the patience of love while the whole 
creation groans with the sufferings we inflict as we 
crucify His sons and daughters daily on crosses of 
greed and selfishness and hate. 


—— 


ow 
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I know I have set before you a long and difficult, 
perhaps a lonely, way, and you have a right to ask 
what you will get if you follow it. The wages of God— 
no more and no less. Suppose you had lived in Pales- 
tine nineteen hundred years ago, and suppose you 
could have chosen to be Caiaphas or Herod or Pilate 
or Jesus. Which would you have been? You know 
what Caiaphas and Herod and Pilate received for what 


they did. You also know what Jesus received. And 
only as you live your life as he lived his, as you give 
yourself as he gave himself, “unto the least of these,”’ 
God’s other children, can you hope to understand the 
revelation that comes down to us from the most loy- 
ing and therefore the most understanding of his dis- 
ciples, “‘who, for the joy that was set before him, en- 
dured the cross.”’ 


The New Impulse in Religion’ 


B. G. Carpenter 


2) NEW and potent spirit is brooding over the 
1 world. A new impulse in religion is mani- 
festing itself. A new religion is being born. 

Old institutions are being put to new 
said unwonted tests. Old forms and methods in re- 
ligion are passing away. Old creeds with shrunken 
lips strive in vain to utter the spirit of a new age. 
Old religions are in the hands of ecclesiastical dress- 
makers, frantic to be fitted with garments fashion- 
able and up-to-date. 

Whether we like it or not, the old traditional re- 
ligions are passing off the stage. The movement is 
world-wide. In China, Confucianism has lost its 
vitality. Leaders in Japan bewail the loss of power 
of the former religion. There is wide revolt in India, 
and in Turkey there has been the disestablishment of 
Islam as the state religion. In Russia the great 
revolution was away from the institution of the church, 
and in Mexico we are witnessing a like movement. 
Traditional religion is dying in Europe, and that 
well-known Englishman, Dean Inge, says “Christianity 
as a system of dogma is gone.”’ 

Fundamentalists see this great movement and 
ery out to stop the teaching of certain sciences and 
enforce the old religion in the public schools. 

All of this does not mean that religion is passing. 
Doctrines, definitions and dogmas, cathedrals, pago- 
das, and mosques, all these, and all else that goes to 
make up the visible sum of religion, are but its acci- 
dents. They are the foliage that passes upon the 
undying plant. The foliage has its time of bud and 
blossom, its summer of fulness, and its autumn day 
of burial, but the plant, with the pulsing of everlast- 
ing life within its heart, calmly abides the return of 
unforgetting spring to weave anew the garments of 
its beauty. 

Religion can not pass. The very nature of man 
is to wonder, to hunger, to dream, to aspire and to 
hope. The religious instinct is permanent. It dawned 
with the beginning of history, and with history’s 
twilight will shed its radiance. Sometimes its forms 
and manifestations have been good, sometimes bad. 
It has been man’s glory, and it has been man’s shame, 
his hope and his despair. Still it endures, and must. 
It worked hitherto, and it is working still. Wisely 
directed, it makes for righteousness and peace, mis- 
directed, it makes for bigotry and fanaticism. 

We view the changes of religions remote with 
calmness, without sadness or regret we contemplate 


*The occasional sermon, Universalist General Convention, 
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their vanished greatness. But changes in religions 
near at hand we view with a different spirit. We are 
personally concerned in them. They are intimately re- 
lated to our lives and interests. To regard as useless 
ceremonies that once held the very heart of hope and 
peace, to question one’s creed, to find one’s God in- 
adequate (!), is to have the heavens above our heads 
shaken and the earth reeling beneath our feet. But 
after the old the new, after the loss the greater gain, 
after the death and burial there comes the resurrection 
and the new life. : 

We need a religion for human beings. And 
nothing, it would seem, could be more obvious than 
that a religion for human beings should be suited to 
human beings, not to angels, not to a fictitious order 
of beings in some other world, but to humanity, hu- 
manity of this world with its weaknesses, wants, and 
fears. And yet, religion has failed of this very thing. 
It passes comprehension, almost, that there never 
has been a great religion that sounded the note of 


. hope for this world. As far as this world is concerned, 


they have all been keyed to the note of despair. (The 
original impulse of Christianity was that of the 
“Kingdom here” and “at hand’ or “‘within,’”’ but some- 
body turned the switch and Christianity was shunted 
off into the desert of dogma.) 

Religion has been trying to explain how the world 
got so bad, trying to find some way to a better world, 
telling the people to watch and wait and suffer and 
maybe they would find happiness in some other world. 
It was a debt you had to die to collect. Men, women, 
and children have been regarded as firewood for hell, 
life was thought of as a vale of tears, and death as the 
final act of arrest! 

It is the greatest wonder that humanity has 
lived and kept its sanity under the preaching of the 
doctrines of total depravity and fear. And too much 
of this old order still abides. We still repeat the words 
“Whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth,” the im- 
plication being that when one is perfectly miserable he 
is a particular favorite of the Lord. We are cramped, 
dwarfed and stunted by these old superstitions. 
We must throw off the chains of this slavery. We 
must try to possess ourselves of the pioneer spirit of 
our fathers, for when the hands upon the clock of 
destiny were to be carried forward a hundred years it 
was their toil-worn fingers that were reached up. 
Can we recover or rekindle the spirit of those pioneers, 
shall we try to put new wine in old wine skins? 

We must be prepared for continuous advance. 
When Jesus and his friends had that great experience 
upon the Mount of Transfiguration, the disciples said, 
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“Tet us abide here, let us build our tabernacles and 
set up our institutions.’”” But Jesus was Master in- 
deed, for he said, “We can not stop here, we must go 
down to the valley where the people are and take hold 
with them to fight their battles and to help carry their 
burdens.” 

Religion should be adapted to our whole nature. 
It should in due proportion address all of our faculties 
and impulses. It should be generous to expand our 
affections, strict to restrain our passions, strong to 
guide our wills. It should touch the springs of in- 
tellectual and moral life, it should penetrate the hidden 
resources of the soul and bring forth its powers to 
enlightenment and perfection. 

The new impulse in religion is exactly in this 
direction. It is stirring man to a new sense of moral 
responsibility. Man has been waiting, waiting with 
folded hands, looking up into the sky, waiting for some 
one to come and save him. Fatal infatuation! For 
no one comes. The skies are silent. And we are all 
afflicted with these old superstitions. We ask why God 
did not stop the war. That is not the way out. We 
only deceive ourselves. Our very worst habit is try- 
ing to put the responsibility upon God. Man must be 
the savior of man. The world will never be what it 
ought to be until man stands up straight, stiffens his 
backbone, and declares, “‘This is my job, I can do it, 
and I will do it!” 

Heaven itself waits upon human effort. 

The new impulse in religion is in the direction of 
man discovering himself. He has discovered the 
North Pole and the South Pole; he has analyzed and 
weighed the stars, and now, at last, he begins to under- 
stand the answer to the question, “Canst thou by 
searching find out God?” We are finding religion in 
its native state—God in Nature as the reward of 
knowledge, and in man as the victory of love. 

We are finding that all of the doors of the soul 
open out; that no man is saved from the outside; 
that, at last, peace, power, and deliverance come from 
within. It has been the fatal mistake of the past that 
in some supernatural authority outside of man we 
could find the answers to our questions and the way to 
happiness. What is the test of Good and Evil? The 
answer is not in any church authority, or in any book, 
but in the simple test as to what is for the welfare 
and happiness of mankind. Anything that adds to 
the total good.for mankind is good, anything that 
takes away from that good is evil. What is the test 
of sacredness? Must we go to some altar-rail or some 
place outside of the natural order to find things sacred? 
Sacred things and places are those that have been 
associated with great movements for human welfare 
and human happiness. What is the test of values? 
We have the answer in the beautiful story of the Master 
and his reference to the widow’s mite. The life 
within measures the values of the life without. 

This new impulse of faith puts meaning and fire 
into life. 

Faculties of the soul as yet hardly recognized— 
spiritual. and psychic faculties, just as real as recog- 
nized faculties—must play a more and more important 
part in our lives. In many of us these faculties are 
scarcely recognized and by many their existence is 
doubted. Others have a faint perception of their 


existence, but do not know how to use them, while 
others have awakened to these wonderful faculties 
and have gone so far as to be able to use them and to 
be startled by the results. When man finds his true 
self he will find his God. 

We must study these natures of ours and know 
their laws. We must have scientific knowledge of the 
values of experience and the possibilities of achieve- 
ment. We must learn how to control human behaviors 
and make ourselves more efficient. We must find out 
how many of our human traits can be modified by 
education, and how many of them are heredity and 
not to be changed. We must have accurate ways of 
estimating the capacities of ourselves and of our chil- 
dren so that more people will find their right places 
in the world. 

This new impulse in religion is not just something 
pretty and pleasant, it points us to the only way out. 
The modern world witnesses a remarkable development 
of man’s outer life, but the inner life has not kept pace. 
In fact, the development of science and industry is 
already so far out of human control as to actually 
threaten civilization. Machinery threatens spiritual 
values. We gain.in dollars and cents, but we lose in the 
realms of true life. Now the time has arrived when. 
man is beginning to learn the secrets of his own being 
and is about to obtain mastery of self. 

This new impulse of religion may not be called 
“Humanism,” as that term seems to leave out faith 
in God as our Father and Christ as our Savior. It 
is a new valuation of man, and the declaration that 
God and Christ are to be found in man and in man’s 
relationship with his fellow man. Thus, faith in God 
and Christ becomes immediate, personal and vital. 

We have been leaving all things to God, and 
wondering why the work did not go on. Now it is 
seen that we are the hands and the feet of God! We 
have been praying (asking) God to give us grace, now 
we see that one might as well beg for the development 
of the muscles of the right arm as to beg for grace. 

We undertake to say that this new movement is 
to rediscover the teachings of Jesus and recapture the 
vital spirit of early Christianity. Jesus taught that 
religion is a thing of the inner life. All of the Beati- 
tudes point to the life within. His people caught the 
idea. They realized that the Kingdom was not in 
Rome nor yet in Jerusalem, but right in their own 
hearts! This consciousness was the secret of their 
power; without arms they captured kingdoms and 
turned the world over. 

Into this yet unmapped territory we must go for 
our next advance. We must work out the technique 
of prayer; we must know the laws and ways of our 
spirits. We must make way for this new expression 
of the religious life, this passion for human justice 
and joy, so that the world will become the Temple of 
God, all men brothers, and all true life Divine. With 
humble and contrite spirits and with great courage, 
we must press forward. We must put away sleep 
from our eys, put away sloth from our hearts, and re- 
solve to do our work in our day as our fathers did 
in their day. Our churches must ring out with the 
old-time enthusiasm of our fathers joined with a new- 
time spirit of a new world with its new demands for 
devotion and sacrifice. 
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Meetings of the General Sunday School Association 


MIN Friday evening, Oct. 14, the General Sunday 
Wi School Association’s “Program for Prog- 
ress” opened with a well attended meeting 
at the Church of the Redeemer. The Rev. 
Laura B. Galer had charge of the preliminary de- 
votional service. “Jesus, as a little child in a poor 
_ family,” she said, “learned the words of wisdom 
that had come~down through the ages in the scrip- 
' tures of his people so that in the hour of very great 
need they comforted his soul. Because through them 
he learned the meaning of his own life, he grew in 
body and in spirit and came to the kind of young man- 
hood that enjoyed everything beautiful in the world 
about him. He became the great teacher of little 
children in all ages, and only those who are willing to 
become as:little children can understand how simple 
a thing his message is—that God is our Father and 
that the world is our home and that brotherhood is 
fellowship one with another.” 

Dr. Huntley then took a sort of oral census of 
the audience, and found that there were ninety-five 
present, forty from Hartford, eighteen from other 
parts of New England, eight from other sections east 
of the Mississippi, five from west of the Mississippi, 
and one from Los Angeles. Classified in another way, 
there were six ministers, three church school superin- 
tendents, fifteen church school teachers, five national 
officers, six officers of state associations. 

The Rev. Francis W. Gibbs had charge of the 
experience meeting which followed, and led off with a 
brief address, ‘“The Acid Test.” “We all want to re- 
member,” he began, “that in our kind of schools, 
while we try to have certain standards we are all 
having individual experiences. The Association 
unites us in spirit rather than in method. Your ex- 
perience may be very valuable to the rest of us. 

“T believe, out of the experience that I have had, 
that it is necessary for the minister to have some care 
of the school, not only be a teacher but have some 
oversight. The children ought to feel acquainted 
with him. I am sorry for the minister who turns the 
school over to a superintendent, because he loses so 
much, and for the children that lose their minister. 
That is one of the things that we have got to em- 
phasize in the near future. 

“Let the school each year have some specific 
thing to do and have them do it together. For in- 
stance, I brought home from Ferry Beach the idea 
that my school should buy furniture for one of the 
rooms there, and through a dramatic performance 
our children are getting the money. It is a matter of 
pride with them, and the unity of action derived 
therefrom will be of benefit to the school itself.’’ 

At the close of Mr. Gibbs’s address the meeting 
-was thrown open for discussion. The Rev. Sheldon 
Shepard of Los Angeles said he was perplexed as to 
what to do to reach the possible pupils in the neighbor- 
hood of the church. “Our problem,’ he explained, 
“4s to make a contact with the community.’’ 

‘How many of us take the question of prayer 
‘seriously as regards our church school?” asked Mr. 
Carl Hempel of Lynn. ‘The church school is the only 


chance a boy has to learn what prayer can mean to 
him. We don’t bring enough of it into our service. 
I have tried the idea of responsive prayer and it works, 
and for twelve years I have used silent prayer in the 
opening of the church school and it has done more to 
bring about an atmosphere of reverence than anything 
I know. 

“Another point is that Rally Day does not re- 
quire a special service. We rally to the regular pro- 
gram of the church school. We try to get them all 
out, but they must come to the regular order of things 
rather than to something specially arranged.” 

Miss Safford of Reading explained that her 
school wrote its own responsive services and that 
some very beautiful litanies had been arranged by 
children in the school. 

The Rev. Stanley Manning said that the Gar- 
diner, Maine, school had for three years held a parent- 
teacher-pupil supper, and it had proved an effective 
way of getting the co-operation of the parents in the 
work of the school and getting across what the teachers 
were trying to do for the boys and girls. It had 
also served to bring into closer relationship with the 
church parents who had no other interest in it. 

Miss Earle called attention to the fact that al- 
though Los Angeles had been the westernmost point 
from which delegates had come, there could have been 
somebody from across the Pacific Ocean, as the Uni- 
versalist Church has eight active Sunday schools in 
Japan. “It is our proud boast,” she said, “that the 
sun never sets on Universalist Sunday schools.” 

Dr. Effie M. Jones of Webster City, Iowa, said 
that in her school there had been so much reluctance 
on the part of the older people to have the class hour 


‘end that a mid-week Bible class had been formed that 


met at 7.30 Thursday evenings. The class work lasts 
for an hour and a half, and the attendants are boys 
and girls of thirteen and fourteen and adults up to 
seventy. 

Mrs. Galer spoke of exhibiting the work of the 
school at the County Fair. “Our Sunday school 
asked for a place in the educational building,” she 
explained, ‘‘and we now have one whole section for 
chureh school work. All the church schools in the 
country are encouraged to exhibit. The county as- 
sociation gives a money prize and the county fair 
board gives an award. Two years ago our Univer- 
salist Sunday school got third prize and this year we 
got second prize.” 

After the meeting adjourned everybody present 
enjoyed refreshments and a pleasant social hour in 
the reception rooms. 


The Hartford School of Religious Education 

The Saturday morning session was held at the 
Hartford School of Religious Education, a bus ride of 
about ten minutes from the church. Dr. Karl R. 
Stolz, Dean of the School, conducted the opening 
devotional service, taking for his text Luke 9:3: 
“And he said unto them, Take nothing for your 
journey, neither staves, nor scrip, neither bread, 
neither money; neither have two coats apiece.’ 
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The rest of the session was in charge of the Rev. 
A. J. William Myers, Ph. D., whose subject was “De- 
veloping Leaders and Improving Teachers.” He con- 
ducted the hour more in the order of a class than a 
lecture, insisting upon suggestions from his hearers 
on every point. He made it clear that the develop- 
ment of leaders among the children should begin the 
first day they come to school in the primary or kinder- 
garten. The child must be given something to do, and 
a certain freedom of choice in order that the teacher 
can discover his particular bent of mind. It was 
brought out that the best way to develop responsibility 
was training through actual leadership. Several con- 
erete cases were given to show that children can, and 
will if allowed, take matters into their own hands and 
put through quite complicated programs of activity 
all by themselves. It was agreed that the Sunday 
school hour alone hardly gave any teacher adequate 
opportunity to observe the child’s personality. It is 


necessary to see him in a variety of situations, fora . 


child who is unresponsive in class may be a masterful 
person on the playground, directing everything, or 
manual work may bring out a child who can not seem 
to understand lessons from books. 

“High standards of work are important in de- 
veloping leadership,” went on Dr. Myers, “but nothing 
will kill leadership quicker than standards set too high. 
Criticism should be constructive.” 

At the close of the meeting the visitors broke up 
into small groups and were shown through the Semi- 
nary Foundation buildings by student guides. It was 
a clear, crisp day and the beautiful grey stone build- 
ings were outlined against the background of grass 
and trees. No finer situation could have been found 
than these thirty acres within easy reach of the city. 
The Foundation has been located here only since Sep- 
tember, 1926, but there is little of unpleasant newness 
about the place. 

The Hartford Seminary Foundation, undenomi- 
national, is made up of three schools: Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Hartford School of Religious 
Education, and the Kennedy School of Missions. 
The Universalist visitors were taken first to Avery 
Hall, the central building which houses the Case 
Memorial Library. This library contains over 125,000 
books and more than 68,000 pamphlets, and the 
ministers of Hartford and the public generally have 
free use of the volumes. 

Knight is the academic building of the School of 
Religious Education, named for the Dean of the 
School, who provided almost the entire cost. 

Hosmer Hall, the men’s dormitory, accommo- 
dates sixty-two, the charge for board and rooms for 
the academic year being $275. The women students 
are housed in MacKenzie Hall at the same rate. 
These resident halls are delightful places, light, spa- 
cious, and beautifully decorated. There is also a dor- 
mitory for the married students of the Seminary, con- 
taining twelve furnished apartments, and an apart- 
ment house for missionary families on furlough is to 
be constructed in the near future. 

Hartranft Hall is the academic building of the 
Seminary, containing an assembly room, class rooms 
and professors’ studies. An addition to Avery Hall 
to house the administration offices, the Kennedy 


School of Missions building, and a chapel are soon to 
be built. 

Members of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion who made this little tour of the grounds and 
buildings were greatly impressed with the wide range 
of activity and the breadth of purpose apparent in 
every phase of academic life. The students are en- 
couraged to be active in Christian work in the city 
and they are given every opportunity for spiritual 
development. 

Saturday Afternoon 

Saturday afternoon was given up to a discussion 
of the new system of standards by the Rev. John M. 
Ratcliff, the Rev. A. Gertrude Earle and Mr. Carl A. 
Hempel. Copies of the score card and suggestions 
for its use were handed about and discussion centered 
on concrete points, most of them too intricate to ex- 
plain without printing the score card for reference. 

Mr. Ratcliff presented the subject by declaring 
that the committee had found the revision of the 
standards quite a task. It had been a problem to 
include all the things that seemed important and keep 
the system flexible and adapted to practical use. 
have tried to make things concrete,” he said, “but it 
has not always been possible; you will have to inter- 
pret them in terms of your own school. The purpose 
of this system is not to fasten you to an unswervable 
course, but simply to chart the direction in which your 
school should be moving. The emphasis is not upon 
points but upon improvement. No school can possibly 
score a thousand points. I think that one-half this 
would be an excellent score. But think of the years 
you have in which to climb up to a thousand points!” 

Miss Earle dwelt on this aspect still further, ex- 
plaining that if any school ever did make all possible 
points the committee would immediately have to re- 
vise the standards again. “Don’t think of it as a 
whole,”’ she said, “pick out the point that interests 
you and on which you think you can advance and 
concentrate on that.” 


Sunday Morning 
The church was well filled at the Sunday morning 


service. Dr. Huntley read the 19th Psalm, the Rev. 
L. P. Jones read the Scripture lesson, and the prayer 


was given by Dr. Effie McCollum Jones. Mrs. Stella . 


Marek Cushing gave a beautiful violin solo. 

The preacher of the occasional sermon was the 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., who in a few introduc- 
tory phrases paid this tribute to Dr. John Coleman 
Adams: “It is a high privilege this morning to stand in 
the place hallowed by the memory and still filled with 
the presence of one who gave himself so long and 
generously to the Sunday schools of the Universalist. 
Church, and one who, as the years pass and his spirit- 
ual stature greatens in our hearts, we are coming more 
and more to eall our Saint John.” 

At the church school service, which was delayed 
until 12.30, Mr. Hempel, Mrs. Galer, Mr. Gibbs, 
Miss Slaughter, Mr. Homans and Dr. Huntley were. 
platform guests. The superintendent, Mr. Robinson, 
extended the hospitality of the school to these “un- 
familiar friends,” and Dr. Huntley replied by ex- 
pressing the deep appreciation of the G. S. S. A. for the 
courtesy and generosity of the Hartford church. 


“We 
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The Address of Dr. Huntley 


tS py HE rebar of the Executive Board of the General 
| Sunday School Association takes the form 
of an address by the president, Dr. George 
Zeit} HH. Huntley, but it comes with the approval 
of f the other members of the Board, Francis W. Gibbs, 
Laura Bowman Galer, Carl A. Hempel and Albert 
W. Homans. 


To Delegates and Visitors at the Hartford Convention and to All 
Other Members and Friends of Universalist Church Schools: 
You are greeted with joy, gratitude, good intent and per- 

sistent hope. You are greeted with joy because our church 
schools are making genuine progress and because throughout 
our denomination there is a more intelligent enthusiasm for re- 
ligious education. You are greeted with gratitude because you 
have been zealous and exceedingly helpful. You are greeted with 
good intent because it is our purpose, in whatever position we 
occupy, to do our best and utmost for the Kingdom. You are 
greeted with persistent hope because, as we read the signs of the 
times, there is to be increasing recognition of the fact that the 
supreme task of the church is to hold, train, save, the makers of 
the new civilization. 

Especially worthy of our thanksgiving are the leaders in 
our various denominational bodies. We shall not forget, and 
we shall not fail to reciprocate if possible, the thoughtfulness and 
helpfulness of the officers of the General Convention, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House, the Women’s National Missionary 
Association and the National Young People’s Christian Union. 

We cesire at this time to make clear that, from its very be- 
ginning, the General Sunday School Association has endeavored 
to share in the wisdom of two groups of educators quite divergent 
in theory, spirit and method. 

The first group consists of those who strongly emphasize 


cultural ideals and who think and speak principally of schools far — 


larger and far more advanced than the great majority actually 
existing. They give lectures and they write books which deal 
for the most part with organizations having thousands of mem- 
bers, being ideally housed and equipped, having staffs of uni- 
versity-trained teachers, and educating boys and girls of very 
exceptional ability. 

With these leaders we are in hearty sympathy. We rejoice 
in their ideals and we profit by their labors. We put their books 
into our Loan Library for the benefit of our more erudite con- 
stituency; we ofler to furnish without charge such pamphlets as 
“The Mechanistic and Personalistie Psychological Contributions 
to the Field of Religious Education; and we urge attendance 
at their schools and conventions. We believe these workers, the 
favored seers and light-bearers, to be indispensab‘e if church 
schools are to be developed to full attractiveness and efficiency. 

The other group is made up of men and women of the more 
practical turn of mind, of those who remember that average 
American church schools of the present have less than one hun- 
dred members each, that their officers and teachers are busy peo- 
ple, with comparatively little scholastic preparation, that most 
buildings are absolutely inadequate and that most equipment 
is sadly, even ridiculously, meager. The leaders see the necessity 
of preserving the point of contact with present schools. They do 
- not despise small beginnings. They try to meet local workers 
just where they are, not discouraging them by impossible de- 
mands, but proceeding precept upon precept, line upon line, here 
a iittle and there a little. With these helpers also, as with the 
more pretentious brethren, we have sympathy and seek partner- 
ship. There is no school in our denomination so small in mem- 
bership or so primitive in development that it does not receive 
our eager interest and our joyful co-operation. 

We ask our friends, therefore, to understand our double 
outlook. To those who think of religious education as it ought 
to be (and as it may be decades hence) we say, “Thank you for 
your very large usefulness; we are with you.’”’ And to those 


others who concentrate more on religious education as it actually 
is and as it can be in the immediate future we say, ‘“We thank you 
also, very helpful men and women; we are with you too.” 

There is another preliminary word to be said. Quite often 
we are asked, ‘Well, what’s new in religious education?” Quite 
a good deal. The following report will show that in several im- 
portant ways we have launched out upon new waters. Neverthe- 
less we record without regret that the greater part of our work 
has been along lines previously adcpted. We believe in ‘‘the 
perseverance of the saints.””’ We try to give certain familiar 
but necessary thought in new phrasing and we endeavor to per- 
form old tasks with increasing zeal and power. 

We now solicit your attention to and interest i in our detailed 
report: 

I. Financial. For the first time in the history of the General 
Association we are compelled to report that our receipts for the 
year have been less than our expenses. This fact is disappoint- 
ing, but it is not overwhelming and we refuse tc be discouraged. 

The treasurer has presented his report in tabular form and 
copies are already in the hands of the delegates. It is clear and 
concise and will be understood by every reader. 

As a part of the same folder we give the estimated ex- 
penses from July 1, 1926, to July 1. 1927, as presented at the 
Philadelphia Convention, the actual expenses for the same 
period and our estimate for the coming year. We also give cor- 
responding figures regarding income from various sources. 

1. At Philadelphia we estimated that our expenses for the 
fiscal year would be $16,118.30. 

2. As a matter of fact they pioved to be $15,912.08. 

3. We expected that our receipts would be $15,755. 

4. They proved to be but $13,916.35. 

5. The explanation for our failure to receive the prophesied 
amount is that the General Convention, upon which we had 
relied for an appropriation of $7,000, as in previous years, found 
itself obliged to cut our allowance to $4,874.98. 

6. It will be seen that the cut of $2,125.65 in the appro- 
priation from the General Convention is more than our deficit, 
and that if we had received the expected amount we would have 
more than paid our expenses. 

7. The actual deficit is $1,995.35. 

8. This amount has been deducted from our reserve fund, 
which represents our accumulations during the previous thir- 
teen years and also certain special gifts which we had hoped 
might be kept permanently. 

9. The Executive Board has been unanimous in believing 
that, regardless of the probable deficit, our work must be carried 
on without retrenchment. 

10. The present feeling of the Board is, as one member has 
expressed it, that “we must go full power ahead to the very last 
drop of gasoline.’”’ We hope, however, that there will be no more 
deficits, and we are asking the attendants at this Convention to 
make an offering of $5,000 which will make it probable that we 
can meet our expenses for the ensuing year. To this amount we 
must add the per capita taxes, the contributions from General 
and State Conventions and an increased giving by men and 
women of clear vision and generous spirit. 

Il. Missionary Offerings. In our effort for missionary 
education we find one of our most important activities. There 
is no difficulty in securing contributions from our members if 
appeals are made by the local officers with clarity, force and 
enthusiasm. Our fundamental task is to impress upon pastors, su- 
perintendents and teachers the fact that through giving for 
the others their pupils are to be developed in ways indispensable 
for well-balanced careers. We put much effort and money into 
our literature and we believe that encouraging progress is made. 

1. International Missionary Offering. From this offering, 
taken principally during November, but not competed in some 
schools until July, we received $1,939.34, which was slightly in 
excess of the amount contributed during the previous year. We 
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pay through the Women’s Missicnary Asscciaticn the salary 
of Miss Bemmice Kent and through the General Convention the 
salary and house-rent of Mr. Aishii Terazawa. Within a few 
years the annual offering for these purposes has increased from 
$800 to nearly $2,000. 

2. American Missionary Offering. In February we ask the 
Sunday schools to give toward missionary work in our own land. 
The amount received this year was $1,466.68. We have paid 
$250 of this to help Rev. Hannah Powell in her unique and 
highly important work at Sunburst, N. C., and $1,000 for the 
Suffolk Normal Training School at Suffolk, Va., an enterprise 
carried on by the General Convention for the educating of needy 
colored children. Any surplus is given to the General Conven- 
tion for its missionary work in America, so that our members 
become participants in whatever aggressive work the denomina- 
tion is doing. 

Ill. The Philanthropic Offering. The need of money for the 
work of the Near East Relief continues and it will coritinue until 
the orphans now being supported and educated are old enough for 
independence. Fortunately the interest of our Sunday schools 
shows no signs of lagging, our contributions being large enough to 
rouse the admiration and the unstinted gratitude of the officers 
of the relief organization. We have received and paid the sum 
of $5,426.02. Of this amount $250 was specifically given for 
religious education in the Near East, your president being on the 
committee in charge ef that important matter, and $250 was 
assigned for the work with older boys which is in charge of one 
of our own workers, Mr. Henry Murphy, formerly of our Sunday 
school in Lawrence, Mass. It seems altogether wise to take an 
offering next Christmas for the further support of this philan- 
thropy in which our members have shown such creditable and 
persistent interest. 

IV. The Leonard Memorials. The conviction was general 
throughout the denomination that the Sunday school pupils 
ought to be given some privilege of participation and proprietor- 
ship in the National Memorial Church at Washington. Your 
Board welcomed, accordingly, the suggestion of Dr. John Smith 
Lowe and others that contributions be solicited for appropriate 
memorials in honor of Rey. Charles H. Leonard, D. D., the 
founder of Children’s Day. A vigorous campaign of publicity 
was carried on, and early in June coin collectors were distributed 
to the members of all interested schools, which means almost all 
that we have. Receipts to any great extent have not been ex- 
pected thus early; but reports indicate that there has been wide- 
spread and generous participation. The money given is to be 
used partly for a baptistry in the auditorium at Washington and 
partly for the rooms that are to be used for religious education. 
No memorial would better please Dr. Leonard, who was a friend 
to every child. 

V. Membership. After examining reports from local schools 
and from State Associations we feel justified in saying that there 
has been during the year some increase in membership. The 
gain, however, falls far short of our hopes. It is well that our 
workers emphasize the importance of quality in church school 
work. They seriously err, however, if they forget that effort to 
secure many beneficiaries for their excellent work ought to be 
unremitting. 

VI. Aitendance. Reports indicate that average attendance 
in our schools is higher than prevails-in most other churches. 
In some places we reach 85 per cent or more for the year. Yet 
we are not satisfied. 

VII. New Schools. Miss Earle, who has particular charge 
of such work, reports that we have organized seven new schools 
since the Philadelphia Convention. Most of these give promise 
of permanence and large service. Our joy in this progress is some- 
what tempered by the fact that a few sehcols have, like their 
parent churches, become dormant; but there has been a gratifying 
net gain. The total number of schools organized or revived since 
we began the work has been one hundred and fifty. It will be re- 
membered that for a number of years we labored to reach the 
goal of one hundred new schools, and that the moment we an_ 


nounced our success some one moved that we be given a new 
goal of a hundred and fifty. Probably that enthusiast will 
arise at Hartford to give us a still larger mark, and if so we shall 
welcome his demand. 

VIII. Field Work. For various reasons we believe strongly 
in a traveling staff of workers. -In order to understand our con- 
stituency and be able to serve with intelligence a leader must 
know something that can not be leamed in a swivel chair at the 
Boston headquarters. Morecver, by personal touch with workers 
in all parts of the country we are able to give such inspiration 
and instruction as can not be imparted by any written or printed 
page. Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, Miss Mary F. Slaughter and the 
president are our three field workers. They attend conventions, 
they teach at institutes, they speak at church services, they 
hold single-night conferences with officers and teachers or with 
larger groups. As fast as possible we are developing an addi- 
tional form of helpfulness, sending workers to particular points 
for intensive work covering periods of from a week to a month. 
Testimony to the helpfulness of these differing forms of service 
is constant and emphatic. During the last year we have visited 
parishes in Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Maryland, 
Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and the Province 
of Quebec. We have an aggressive program for next year, in- 
cluding work in North Carolina and other states not in the fore- 
going list. 

IX. Departments. We have been fortunate from the begin- 
ning in the superintendents of our various departments. These 
men and women, for the most part unpaid in money, give faith- 
ful and efficient service along important lines and are worthy of 
the deep gratitude of the Association. Our present superin- 
tendents will speak for themselves at this Convention. The 
first repert from our new department, that of Fine Arts, will be 
presented by Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 

X. Siandards. We are keeping abreast of the International 
Council of Religious Education in the matter of Standards in 
religious education, and our committee, Rev. John M. Ratcliff, 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel and Rey. A. Gertrude Earle, after much study 
and labor, is nearly ready to announce its thousand-point sys- 
tem. Their findings have received already a large place on the 
program of this gathering. 

XI. Superintendents’ Notebooks. Hardly any enterprise in 
which we have engaged has brought us more favorable comment 
or more letters of appreciation than the issuing of the weekly 
programs for superintendents. The old “opening exercises” are 
now superseded by ‘“‘worship periods” which are orderly, in- 
teresting, educational and truly uplifting. 

XII. Institutes. The news is good indeed. The news from 
Camp Hill is good indeed. So is that from Barre, from Gales- 
burg, from Ferry Beach and from Murray Grove. Without 
exception the attendance this year was larger than at any pre- 
vious session, so much so that we feel justified in saying that 
every institute has gained a measure of appreciation that justifies 
its continuance. Our courses are being advanced and the in- 
creased work demanded of both teachers and students is cheer- 
fully done. More than a dozen graduates have received diplomas, 
signifying that they have completed three years of work and 
secured the required credits. Galesburg and Ferry Beach are 
recognized as standard schools by the International Council of 
Education. 

XIII. The Curriculum. Better lesson material is being 
introduced into our schools and it is being used with intelligence. 
Mrs. Galer’s pamphlet on “A Graded List of Text Books for 
the Church School” has been furnished to all ministers and 
superintendents and to many other applicants; and it has been 
exceedingly helpful to leaders who have desired to find courses 
that are interesting, usable and of educational efficiency. Before 
its compilaticn the author made herself familiar with bcoks, 
from all courses, that are suitable for use in Universalist schools 
In sending out the list we have offered to loan for examination 


” 


— 


any volumes in which local workers were especially interested. 
It is not necessary, therefore, for any committee to order in the 
dark, 

XIV. Loan Library. We have lent more books than ever 
before. We have lent books of higher quality. 

XV. Slogans. The slogans have been used for thirteen years 
and the set for the fourteenth year has now been printed. Should 
they be continued after 1928? The judgment of the Convention 
is solicited. The charm of novelty has passed. Has utility also 
departed? It has been suggested in previous years that these 
mottoes had reached their limit of usefulness, but protests from 
the field have led us to continue publication. It is to be said 
that the number of requests for the slogans does not diminish. 

XVI. Sunday School Progress. Our monthly bulletin has 
been published almost from the beginning of our organization, 
first under the name of “Sunday School Search Lights” and 
later under that of “Sunday School Progress.’”’ It has been 
furnished free of charge for all officers and teachers and has formed 
our means of communication with a very important group of 
workers. Always, however, we have had difficulty in securing 
regular distribution. The majority of our Board have decided 
that the benefit from the publication has not been in proportion 
to the experse, and have voted that henceforth the bulletin will 
be issued only when special necessity may arise. 

XVII. Special Days. We continue to publish and to supp-y 
to our schoo.s without charge programs for Easter, Children’s 
Sunday and Christmas. It is evident that taste is rapidly chang- 
ing toward services that are dignified, beautiful, educational 
and worshipful. 

XVIII. Week-Day Religious Education. The Religious Edu- 
cation Association devoted the program of its annual meeting to 
the subject of moral and religious instruction in connection with 
the public schools. In some states credits gained in the church 
schools are recognized by the public officers, in others certain 
hours of the school week are granted for instruction in the 
churches and in others still courses in morals, thought to be free 
from sectarian bias, are given in the schools of the state. In 
proportion to their numbers Universalists are doing as much as 
others along these lines, though the problems are recognized as 
very serious. This is a subject for careful study. 

XIX. Daily Vacation Bible Schools. The Universalist Church 
is making a good beginning on a work that in other denomina- 
tions is somewhat more advanced. The Daily Vacation Bible 
School takes the children off the street during summer weeks 
that might be disastrous for minds and characters. It gives them 
interesting and profitable occupation and makes the vacation 
period helpful instead of harmful. In some cases, when courses 
are so constructed, it more than doubles the Biblical and moral 
instruction that the pupils receive during a year. This school is 
not primarily an enterprise to promote denominational growth. 
Yet the community service rendered must react for the benefit 
of the church and church school. In some cases in which 
separate schools are not feasible, our people co-operate with other 
denominations in this summer endeavor, the results being de- 
sirable from every point of view. 

XX. Church Membership. The church continues to receive 
the vast majority of its new members from the church schools. 
This is as it should be. Pastors, superintendents and teachers 
should be alert to have this important matter presented regularly 
and persuasively to such pupils as become of appropriate age. 

XXI. Theological Students. The number of students in our 
various theological schools shows a gratifying increase, and we 
are drawing for the ministry young people of energy and excellent 
gifts. It is a mistake to postpone until maturity the claims of 
the church upon the lives of those fitted to-be her leaders. 
Teachers of adolescent pupils and others having opportunity to 
influence them should show the high privileges of being messen- 
gers and ministers of the loving Father. 

XXII. Directors of Religious Education. We note with 
satisfaction that many churches are employing directors of re- 
ligious’ education for either part or full time, and we record our 
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belief that this practise is to spread. Young men and women of 
proper ability and character ought to be encouraged to prepare 
themselves for such positions. It is an encouraging sign of the 
times that Tufts College has added a department of religious 
education. We congratulate Rev. John M. Ratcliff upon his 
call to lead in the new work, and we congratulate Tufts College 
upon securing the services of a man of such enthusiasm and such 
wide preparation. 

XXIII. New Workers. A matter for deepest gratification 
is the discovery and development of new leaders and speakers. 
A glance at the program of any state or national gathering will 
reveal that reinforcements are constantly arriving. For instance, 
at this present Convention we are to see many new faces and 
hear many new voices, indicating that men and women of vision 
and power are being raised up among us. 

XXIV. Interdenominational Relations. Werare gaining closer 
fellowship with the leaders in other churches. Their representa- 
tives appear at our gatherings and our representatives are called 
upon increasingly for service at interdenominational conven- 
tions and institutes. For instance, six Universalists were upon 
the faculty of the Northern New England School of Religious 
Education at Durham, N. H. Our relations with the Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education and with the Religious 
Education Association are cordial and helpful. 

XXV. ‘And Now, to Proceed’—The work of the General 
Sunday School Association seems to us more beautiful and more 
important than ever before. It must be continued and increased. 
Leadership will change but service, with the blessing of God, will 
be extended. We pray that throughout our church there may 
be clearer and clearer vision of the rights of the young and of the 
responsibilities that citizens of to-day have for the intellectual, 
moral and spiritual training of the citizens of to-morrow. It will 
be very profitable for us all to read and ponder a poem by the 
great American seer and prophet, Walt Whitman: ; 


Only a lot of boys and girls? 
Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 


Only a public school? 


Ah, more, infinitely more; 

(As George Fox rais’d his warning cry, “Is it this pile of brick 
and mortar, these dead floors, windows, rails, you call the 
church? 

Why this is not the church at all—the church is living, ever 
living souls.’’) ) 

And you, America, 

Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future, good or evil? 

To girlhood, boyhood look, the teacher and the school. 

* * * 
NEW YORK CONVENTION 
G. Delbert Walker 


The 102d session of the New York State Convention of 
Universalists came to order in the First Universalist Church, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 5, at 7.30 p. m., with Dr. 
Thomas Edward Potterton, president, presiding. There was 
a service of worship in which the Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
the Rev. Lucius H. Garner and the Rev. Julia Tobey took part. 
Dr. Betts of the Syracuse parish welcomed the delegates and 
friends to the church and Dr. Potterton voiced his appreciation 
of the fine preparations which had been made by the parish for 
the convenience of the Convention. 

The occasional sermon was preached by Dr. A. W. Grose, 
of Brooklyn. Dr. Grose, as is always the case, brought a strong 
message to the Convention. The communion service followed, 
and was conducted by Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed, assisted by 
the Rey. Clinton Moulton. 

The Convention opened Thursday morning, Oct. 6, with a 
devotional service conducted by the Rev. George Magraw of 
Lockport assisted by the Rev. William J. Metz of Perry. Re- 
ports of the Executive Board, the Superintendent and the 
treasurer showed our affairs in the state in a healthy condition. 
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The treasurer’s report was of especial interest in that it revealed 
an increase in the Pension Fumd curing the year of $17,460.90. 
There had also been a substantial Increase in the general encow- 
ment fund. The two junds now total $455,100.07. 

The Fellowship Committee reported sixty-four ministers 
in fellowship. No minister in fellowship with the Convention 
had died during the past year. The Committee, however, took 
note of the passing to the higher life of Mrs. Lena Dunlop Skeels, 
wite of the Rev. W. H. Skeels, and the Convention stood as Dr. 
Reed, chairman of the Committee, mentioned her name and 
spoke of the beauty of her character. The Rev. George H. Welch 
of Middletown also spoke of the passmg of Edmund Millen, a 
prominent layman at one time president of the Convention. 

At 11 o’doeck Dr. John Murray Atwood delivered an ad- 
dress dealing with our Theological School at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. Dr. Atwood told of the work the school is doing in 
preparing ministers and mimisters’ assistants for the new day 
which is dawning for the church. He also outlined the plan of 
campaign for Increasing the endowment fund of the school and 
also raising 2 sum of money to rebuild Fisher Hall. 

Dr. Harold Marshall, of the Publishing House, in his inimit- 
able way brought greetings from the Leader and the Publishing 
House officials and told of the progress which that institution is 
continually making. It was refreshing to listen to his story. 

The offermg for the Mimisters’ Pension Fund totaled over 
$1,500 with additional amounts still to come. 

The aiternoon session opened with a devotional service con- 
ducted by the Revs. Emerson Lalone, Gustav Ulrich and Harriet 
Druley. 

The Committee on Official Reports presented its recommen- 
dations. These were all adopted and included: (1) An expression 
of satisfaction for the manner in which the Convention funds 
have been administered and the recommendation that local 
parishes transfer their endowment funds to the State Conven- 
tion for greater safety. (2) Commending the work Cone in se- 
curing the large addition durmg the past year to the Pension 
Fund, and urging loca! parishes to carry on each year a canvass 
for the increase of the fund which should represent a contribu- 
tion from each parish of et least one dollar per family. (3) Urg- 
ing local parishes to remit their quotas te the State Treasurer 
not Ister than June 1 of each year, that each church may be 
credited with the proper payments. (4) Urgimg that the Board 
of Trustees encourage among our churches the plan for reopening 
dormant and semi-derment churches such as has been followed 
in the Mohawk Valley in the past year, and that every effort be 
made to save our weak churches before action is taken to sell 
their properties. (5) Endorsing the action of the Board of 
Trustees In making an appropriation of $200 to the General 
Sunday School Association during the past year and recommend- 
ing the continuation of the appropriation. (6) Commending 
the method of uniting parishes under one pastorate as has oc 
curred at Herkimer, Newport and Middleville and recommending 
that in like situations in the future a similar plan be followed. 
(7) Commending the work of our missionaries In Japan and 
recommending that the Executive Board appropriate the sum 
of $1,000 to be added to Dr. Cary’s salary for the ensuing year. 
(8) Endorsing the report of the Committee on Comity and Unity 
at the General Convention. The exact words of this recommend- 
ation as presented by the Committee and as adopted without 
change are as follows: 


“We recommend that this Convention endorse the 
report of the Commission on Comity and Unity of the 
General Convention. We make this recommendation e 
not as a profession of conviction that the report is 
ideal, nor that it is sufficient in its scope, but that it 
places this Convention on record as favoring a step 
which can not fail to brmg us somewhat nearer the 
day when Christians shall realize the ideals of Christ 
in a fellowship based upon love and service as the essen- 
tial tests of Christian discipleship.” 


But two resolutions were adopted by the Convention, the 
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first expressing thanks to the Syracuse parish for its hospitality 
and the second urging individual churches to make larger con- 
tributions to our work in Japan. 

The following officers were elected: President, Rev. John 
Murray Atwood, D. D.; vice-president, Rev. John Sayles, D. D.; 
secretary, Rev. G. Delbert Walker, D. D.; treasurer, Mr. Lynn 
S. Randall; trustees for three years, Rev. Thomas Edward 
Potterton, D. D., Mr. Louis Annin Ames; Fellowship Commit- 
tee, Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., Rev. Thomas H. 
Saunders, Mr. George H. Bowers, Mr. Fred B. Chapin, Rev. 
Seth R. Brooks; trustees Clinton Liberal Institute, Rev. John 
Murray Atwood, D. D., Mr. B. B. Fairchild, Mr. Francis 
Perkins, Mr. George H. Bowers. Preacher of the occasional 
sermon, Rev. W. H. Skeels. Place of next Convention, Perry. 

Dr. Atwood as chairman of a special committee on the re- 
vision of state quotas presented a report which recommended 
certain changes in the plan of assessing the quotas. This matter 
engaged the attention of the Convention for some considerable 
time, but eventually a motion was passed referring the plan 
back to the Executive Board to report at the next Convention. 

Dr. Bishop of Buffalo brought with him a letter written by 
the Rev. Mr. Merriam of the First Congregational Church of 
Buffalo and containing a resolution passed by the New York 
Congregational Conference on May 19, 1927. This resolution 
urged “that some definite action be taken by the National Coun- 
cil at Omaha, looking toward a closer federation and even toward 
organie union between these great historic bodies,” that is, Uni- 
versalists and Congregationalists. By vote the secretary was 
directed to add this resolution to the Minutes of the Convention. 

The Thursday evening mass meeting was presided over by 
Dr. Potterton. The devotional service was conducted by the 
Rev. John J. Appleby of May Memorial Unitarian Church, 
Syracuse. The speakers were Dr. Francis B. Bishop of Buffalo, 
whose topic was ““The Goodness of God,” and Dr. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, Brooklyn, who spoke on ““The Greatness of Man.” 


= = = 


WISCONSIN CONVENTION 


Not threatening weather, long distances, nor a downpour 
of rain can prevent Wisconsin Universalists from conducting a 
successiul Convention. The fine old church at Stoughton was 
filled to capacity at each session of the seventy-seventh meeting 
of the Wisconsin Convention, and every parish was represented 
by a large body of delegates and parishioners. Every minister 
was, of course, present and it was voted the best session of years. 
The Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, who has just accepted the 
urgent call to Wausau, was present with several of his parish, 
and Dr. W. E. Todd, who has been but one week at Monroe, 
brought as large a group from his new parish. 

Wisconsin again passed a resolution that many of our states 
might well emulate. They recognize the extreme value to minis- 
ters and parishes of having their pastors attend the General 


Convention and, to show their faith, they appropriated $100 to ~ 


each minister in the state who would attend the Hartford Con- 
vention. It goes without saying that Wisconsin will be well 
represented. 

The program of the Convention and its auxiliaries was a 
daring one, but each invited guest, with one exception, attended 
and each gave a stirring address. They were Dr. L. B. Fisher 
of Chicago; Mrs. Milo G. Folsom of Pittsfield, Maime; Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham oi Chicago; Dr. Joseph Mayo Tilden of Lombard 
College; Dr. Daniel T. Denman of Oak Park, Ill., and Dr. Curtis 
W. Reese, representing the Western Unitarian Conference. 

The Conyention adopted a resolution favoring close co-oper- 
ation with the Congregational and other religious bodies. 

Officers were unanimously re-elected as follows: President, 
Harry O. Hale, Stoughton; vice-president, Mrs. Daisy Bolender, 
Monroe; treasurer, Richard G. Harvey, Racine; secretary- 
superintendent, Rev. Luther Riley Robinson, D. D., Racine; 
trustees, Miss Alice Philps, Markesan, Walter Lobdell, Muk- 
wonago, Harold B. Frame, Wausau. Fe!lowship Committee: 
Rev. M. L. Aldridge, Rev. Nellie Mann Opdale, Mrs. C. A. Cox. 
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He who attains lo sincerily is he who chooses what is good and firmly holds it fast. 
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Our Library Desk © 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


To this allainment there 


are requisite the extensive study of what is good, accurate inquiry about it, careful reflection on il, the clear 
discrimination of it, and the earnest practise of tt.—Confucius, 


John the Common Weal 


By Henry Noble MacCracken, President 
of Vassar College. (University of 
North Carolina Press. $1.50.) 


When Thoreau wrote that man’s capaci- 
ties have never been measured and that 
we can not judge what he can do by pree- 

_edents because so little has been tried, 
he was anticipating the viewpoint of 
psychologists and exponents of the new 
social science. The increasing complexity 
of human relationships certainly calls for 
the most thorough and impartial study. 
We can not know what can be accomplished 
in the way of world peace and social co- 
operation until we have really tried. In 
“John the Common Weal,” President Mac- 
Cracken has made some pertinent obser- 
vations. John, the typical citizen, brings 
his complaint against the times, to which 
the author replies that the reason lies in 
the character of John himself. This is 
only partly true, of course, for John is 
the product of two factors at least, nature 
and nurture. If human nature is all right, 
then the question arises, what is the 
matter with our social environment? 
Have we not inherited some institutions 
which need modification or cutting off? 
But this is precisely where social science 
arrives and President MacCracken him- 
self offers some critical suggestions. His 
portrayal of Christianity as a religion 
in which the ideals of a human neighbor- 
hood are fulfil'ed is fine, his outlook wun- 
fettered and free, recognizing the validity 
of past experience and yet sensing its in- 
sufficiency to meet new situations. His 
appreciation of the magnitude of the task 
confronting those who would build a 
social order based on intelligence and love 
which he does not allow to diminish his 
spiritual ardor to meet the challenge is an 
example to us all. Read it and see. 

eB. 


* * 


The Glorious Adventure 


By Richard Halliburton. (Bobbs-Merrill. 
$5.00.) 

“The Glorious Adventure,” by Richard 
Halliburton, a best-seller, is a book of 
distinction in everything from its appeal- 
ing array of illustrations reproduced from 
photographs, to its alertly engaging style, 
weaving wit, science, and Homer’s epics 
into a swift romantic pattern, 

It is spiritual tonic: a plea for beauty in 
living, and an example of it; a joyful ad- 
venture in which all the family, including 
Penrod, may join. It gives an opportunity 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


to live awhile expansively; as comrade, to 
follow, with this impudent, exultant, and 
irrepressibly vital young sportsman-proph- 
et, the trail of Ulysses from island to island 
and sea to sea on his return from Troy to 
Ithaea and Penelope. 

To know the romance of a tingling body: 
to sulfer eestasies of ague while swimming 
the Hellespont as Byron did, and eestasies 
of heartquake atop Stromboli’s lava-vent- 
ing mount, where Aeolus, god of winds, 
in fable dwells 

To read, with historic imagination, your 
school-boy Jliad on the windy walls of 
Troy— 

To feel in Beauty, as a poet feels, its 
sadness, its bravery, and its challenge. . . . 
At the grave of Rupert Brooke on Skyros 
by starlight; in the Cyclops’ Cave during 
a thunder-storm with « wide-eyed Sicilian 
shepherd learning its history for the first 
time; swimming in the Blue Grotto, in 
sky-like water, beneath a canopy of sap- 
phires— 

To realize the brotherhood of man; 
to meet as Dick’s friend a dozen lovable 
xod-created beings, even as you and I: 
Roderic Crane, humorist, “the more or 
less responsible member of the modern 
Odyssean expedition; Lazarus and Ro- 
sario, shepherd lads of Greece and Sicily; 
Rosa, beauteous Circe of San Felice; Lady 
Jimmy, jolly, sportsmanlike, and English; 
Fifi, the dramatic if somewhat elderly 
Calypso— 

To find throughout, like Robert Louis 
Stevenson, not life but living sweet— 

This is the Glorious Adventure, 

R.C. W. 


* * 


The Incredible Discoveries of Recent 
Sciences 


Exploring the Universe, by Henshaw Ward. 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $3.50.) 


Suppose tl at the sun were a tennis ball 
lying on a court near New Orleans. The 
earth would be a grain of sand twenty- 
three feet away. The nearest star would 
be another tennis ball on a court in Duluth, 
eleven hundred miles away. 

In similar picturesque language, Mr. 
Ward (the author of ‘Evolution for John 
Doe’) runs the gamut of astronomy, 
geology, botany, physiology, heredity, 
radio and relativity. He tells the romance 
of their development with informal touches 
in a style like that of Dorsey and Will 
Durant. 

While the statements are startling, and 
the size of the figures bewildering, the 
book could be uncerstood by any twelve- 
year-old boy, who would find the story 
more fascinating than any novel of In- 


dians and cowboys, except for one chapter 
near the end. There, under ‘Explorations 
of To-morrow,’ Mr. Ward suffixes a dis- 
cussion of “What Science is becoming,’ 
in which he lists in detail the separate 
subjects sometimes called sciences. He 
asks and answers by the best definition he 
ean find, whether they actually are sciences, 


and points out that the ofily field of science 
is measurements. 
This diseussion, excellent in itself, 


from the point of view of phraseology, 
depth, and content, has no place in a 
popularized account of scientific achieve- 
ment. 

Mr. Ward shows a healthy social point 
of view, and seems to see a Creator be- 
hind the phenomena he considers. <A 
weighel bibliography is appended. 

Portia itty 


* * 


From Thumbscrew to Steel Trap 
By Ahimsaka. (American Humane As- 

sociation. $1.00.) 

The title of this volume will likely 
cause one to start and shudder. Have 
we not reasonably supposed that the days 
of limb-crushing devices, of fiendish in- 
struments of torture for human victims, 
were past and forgotten, that no longer 
in civilized society may even the criminal, 
suspected or proved, be tortured or 
punished by the infliction of physical 
agony? : 

The thumbscrew, strappado, wedge- 
boots, and other mangling and torturing 
contrivances that marked the trail of 
man’s inhumanity to man, have been 
abolished, but comparable with and 
closely analogous to these remains the 
steel trap, the wide-spread use of which 
bears constant witness of man’s great- 
est cruelty to animals. 

The truth about the steel trap should be 
impressed upon the women and men of 
America. ‘The misery and suffering of 
millions of unoffending creatures of flesh 
and blood needs only to be realized, visu- 
alized, to render the steel trap as obsolete 
as the thumbscrew. Where rests the re- 
sponsibility? This treatise of little more 
than halt a hundred pages goes far in 
fixing it. It will reinforee the coming 
campaign to outlaw this age-long atroc- 
ity. 

Do 

Reviews this week are by: Rev. Hurley 
B. Begun, Colorado Springs; Robert 
Clarke White, Department of English, 
University of Wisconsin; Rev. Robert J. 
Raible, First Parish, Cambridge, Mass., 
and X, an official of the Massachusetts 
Humane Society. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Boone.—Rev. Effie 
M. Jones, D. D., pas- 
tor. Services were re- 
sumed in September 
after summer vacation. 
Rev. H. J. Adlard, Uni- 
tarian, of Des Moines, 
preached Oct. 9. * * 
Webster City. — Our 
pastor, Dr. Effie M. Jones, is attending 
the General Convention at Hartford, 
Conn., where she is one of the speakers. 
* * Davenport.—Rev. W. O. Bodell 
preached here in exchange with the Uni- 
tarian pastor. The Iowa Unitarian As- 
sociation just closed its annual session 
here. R.S. Galer gave greetings of Uni- 
versalists of Iowa. Plans wil) be made 
for joint sessions with Universalists next 
year. * * Mt. Pleasant.—Mr, and Mrs. 
Galer are attending the General Conven- 
tion. They have been in institute work 
this summer as usual. Mr. Galer sup- 
plied the Church of the Redeemer, Min- 
neapolis, Oct. 9. * * Iowa City.—Rey. 
Arthur Weatherby, Unitarian pastor, 
exchanged with Rev. O. G. Colegrove of 
Mitchellville Oct. 2, and both report 
good meetings. The Weatherby home 
shelters many students in Iowa State 
University. * * West Union.—Needed 
repairs on the walls of our property 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rey. A. N. Foster of Norwich, Conn., 
has been elected president of the Norwich 
Ministers’ Association, an interdenomina- 
tional body committed to a community 
program. 


Rey. Fred A. Moore, Director of the 
Chicago Forum and Civie Secretary of 
the Chicago City. Club, has invited Miss 
Margaret Haley and Mayor Thompson to 
debate public school matters before the 
Chicago Forum Council, and both have 
accepted. The list of lectures which Mr. 
Moore has arranged for the coming year 
has on it the names of some of the most 
prominent leaders of thought both in 
Europe and the United States. 


Dr. Thomas Edward Potterton has 
removed to 415 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

Rey. George F. Magraw of Lockport, 
N.Y., has accepted a call to the church in 
Augusta, Maine, beginning his work there 
in December. 


Georgia 
Atlanta.—Rey. Clinton Lee Scott, pas- 
tor. This church, formerly the Liberal 
Christian Church, Universalist-Unitarian, 
is now the United Liberal Church, Uni- 
versalist-Unitarian, the result of unani- 


here are being made. Zion Lutherans 
occupy the property. * * Osage.—Rev. 
FW. Milter is pastor here. The Uni- 
tarian exchange was planned with Hum- 
boldt. * * Mitchellville—Rey. O. G. 
Colegrove, pastor, preached in the Con- 
gregational church Oct. 9 on “Church 
Unity.” The Methodist Episcopal, Chris- 
tian, Congregational and Universalist 
churches unite in the Sunday evening 
services of the summer, also in quarterly 
meetings October, January, April and 
July. We have lost by death recently 
Mrs. Mary Rothrock, aged ninety-three, 


who was our oldest member and who ; 


served the church faithfully all the years. 
We have lost by death also Wm. E. Bar- 
rett, a good friend. We have had our 
Sunday schoo] rally and the church held 
its annual Home Coming with a basket 
dinner. Miss Maud Oldfield has moved 
to Pullman, Oregon. She was a good 
friend of all and a church worker sadly 
missed. The pastor began his tenth year 
here Oct. 2. * * Des Moines.—The Uni- 
tarian church here is active. During the 
pastor’s vacation the Universalist pastor 
at Mitchellville was called here for a 
funeral service. * * Keokuk.—The Uni- 
tarian pastor here, Rev. Mr. Polley, plans 
an exchange with Rev. Laura Galer. 
O.G. Colegrove. 


and Interests 


mous action taken by the congregation 
at the second quarterly conference in May. 
This congregation, composed of the 
Universalists and Unitarians and others 
in and around Atlanta, is putting Christian 
unity into practise effectively. Rev. 
Clinton Lee Scott, formerly of Los Angeles, 
became minister in November, 1926. 
Since then twenty-two people, a good 
proportion being young men and young 
women, have joined. Congregations have 
increased from an average of about fifty 
to well over 100. Six auxiliary organiza- 
tions, the Sunday school, Y. P. C. U., 
Women’s Union, Men’s Club, Junior 
Y. P. C. U. and a Girl Scout troop, are 
actively engaged in furthering the interests 
of the organization. A good indication of 
progressiveness is seen in the adoption of 
a tentative program covering a period of 
three years, which cails for 100 per cent 
increase in every department. Already 
plans for taking care of this increase are 
being worked out in the minds of the 
leaders of the congregation. The annual 
election of officers is held at the January 
conference. Tentative plans for the entire 
year are also adopted at this meeting. Con- 
ferences are held quarterly, giving the 
congregation an opportunity to hear re- 
ports and check up on the progress being 
made. The last conference of 1927 was 


held in the church dining room on the 
evening of Oct. 4. Splendid reports wee 
heard from the minister and the auxiliary 
organizations. Delegates were elected to 
the Unitarian Conference at Washington 
and the Universalist Convention at Hart- 
ford. The minister was voted leave of 
absence aad expenses to attend the con- 
ference of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Washington, Oct. 13-17, and the 
Universalist General Convention at Hart- 
ford the week following. The congrega- 
tion extends to the readers of the Christian 
Leader who may visit At'anta er pass this 
way en route to Florida, a cordial invita- 
ttion to visit the church. 


Illinois 


Joliet—Rev. Walter H. Macpherson, 
pastor. All the organizations are in full 
swing now for the year’s work. The 
church school had its Rally Day Sunday, 
Oct. 2, with the largest attendance so far 
this year, 1380 being present. That day 
was also our Harvest Home Sunday. 
Considerable quantitues of jams, jellies, 
fruit, vegetables, and canned goods were 
brought by the children and distributed by 
the Public Health Council to needy families 
of our city. A large proportion of the 
Leonard Memorial coin collectors have 
been returned already. Plans are under 
way for our Hallowe’en party for the 
church school. The Y. P. C. U. has been 
having regular meetings every Sunday 
with almost the whole membership out. 
The I. C. U. and the Juniors have started 
out with enthusiastic groups, even though 
they are rather few in number. The 
Ladies’ Aid are making plans for the 
church fair on Dec. 3. We have been hay- 
ing an unusually good series of sermons 
this fall. Many people report listening in 
on the radio and all seem to be quite en- 
thusiastic. Four new members were re- 
ceived into the church, Oct. 2. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rey. Ashley A. Smith,'D. D., 
pastor. Services were resumed in our 
church Sept. 11. Church school reopened 
the following Sunday. Ovr church was 
represented at the State Convention at 
Biddeford by the following delegates: 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell M. Taylor, Mrs. 
Dora E. Head and Mrs. William J. Sleeper. 
At the quarterly communion and fellow- 
ship meeting Sunday evening, Oct. 2, one 
new member was admitted to the church. 
The several auxiliaries and classes have 
resumed their monthly business and social 
meetings. The devotional meetings have 
been resumed by the Y. P. C. U. Two 
monthly meetings have been held by the 
Mission Circle, the first being the annual 
meeting, when the following officers were 
re-elected: President, Mrs. Ashley A. 
Smith; vice-president, Miss Mattie Trask; 
secretary, Miss Sarah Phillips; treasurer, 
Miss Almena Ferguson. The Clara Barton 
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Guild opened activities with a business 
meeting, supper and social, at the church 
Oct. 5. A meeting of the Thimble Club 
was held Oct. 11 at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Everett Haley. At the first 
meeting of the Floral and Aid Society, 
in the church parlors, Oct. 12, plans were 
made for the annual church fair. The 
various organizations and individuals of 
the church have pledged over $115 to 
the Convention Chest. 


Minnesota 


Owatonna.— Universalist services were 
held here in July when one child was chris- 
tened in the home of Mrs. Frank Adams. 
A large delegation from the Iowa Conven- 
tion stopped here on their way to the 
National Y. P. C. U. Convention and held 
a good fellowship meeting. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston Atwood Cate, 
pastor. Services were resumed Sept. 11, 
following the close of the union summer 
services, in which we joined with the 
other Protestant churches of the city. 
During the summer a new carpet was laid 
in the auditorium and the vestry and par- 
lors redecorated and the floors refinished. 
The various organizations of the church 
have begun their fall activities. On Sept. 
14 a dinner was served the attendants at 
the state session of the Order of the East- 
ern Star by the Howard Circle. Oct. 1, 
the Mothers’ Club held a food sale in the 
vestry. Oct. 2 was observed by the church 
school as Rally and Promotion Day. A 
good delegation from this church attended 
the State Convention in Woodsville, Oct. 
4to6. The Howard Circle held a Circle 
supper on Oct. 5. Oct. 9 the minister 
exchanged with Rey. Francis P. Daniels, 
pastor of the Unitarian church at Milford. 


New Jersey : 

Newark.—Rev. Henry R. Rose, D. D., 
pastor. In response to the request from 
denominational Headquarters for an ex- 
change on Oct. 9 between Universal- 
ists and Unitarians, Dr. Rose exchanged 
with Rev. Minot Simons, D. D., of All 
Souls Unitarian Church, New York City. 
Dr. Simons preached on “The Backward- 
ness of Progress in Religion.’”” Dr. Rose’s 
subject was “Finding God by Searching 
with an Open Mind.’’ Both people were 
happy over the interchange of pulpits and 
ideas. It is a custom which should be 
followed every year. 


New York 


Middleville-—Rev. W. H. Skeels, pas- 
tor. Monday evening, Oct. 10, the annual 
parish meeting was held in the church 
parlors. A covered dish supper was 
served to a large company of parish mem- 
bers. After the supper the meeting was 
called to order. Mr. Skeels was chosen 
chairman. The reports showed that the 
affairs of the church are in good condition. 
Some needed repairs on the building have 
been made during the year and more were 


‘windows and door. 


planned for the coming year. All biils 
have been paid and there is money on 
hand to pay the current expenses. Of- 
ficers elected: President, H. E. Jackson; 
clerk, Rev. Harriet E. Druley; treasurer, 
Frank Stoddard; trustee for three years, 
D. B. Crist. In September the ladies held 
a successful covered dish supper. Plans 
are being made for another supper at 


Hallowe’en time. 
Ce TAt 


HOME-COMING SERVICE IN 
GEORGIA 

Sunday, Sept. 25, was home-coming day 
at the Durdin Memorial Church, Morgan 
County. This church stands on the plan- 
tation of the John Durdin family near the 
old house built a century ago and the 
Masonic Hall of the days before the war 
between the states, 

The church was organized in 1896 and 
the present meeting-house erected in 1900, 
in memory of John Durdin and his wife 
Adrain. Until 1920, when the devastating 
weevil forced the members to seek their 
livelihood elsewhere, the Durdin Memorial 
flourished. And now an announcement of 
a preaching service never fails to bring in 
large numbers of the scattered members. 
They came on Sept. 25, filled the meeting- 
house, and gathered outside at the open 
By horse and mule 
and motor car they drove from miles 
around. Several members of the Durdin 
family who now live in Atlanta were 
present. 

Rey. J. M. Rasnake, State Superintend- 
ent and one time pastor of the church, 
preached at the 11.30 service. 

At one o’clock tables were spread under 
the great oaks and among the boxwood, 
and a barbecue provided. 


* * 


REPRESENTATION AT HARFORD 


The following churches have qualified 
for lay representation at the Hartford 
Convention since the publication of the 
previous lists in the Christian Leader. 
This list brings the total number of 
churches entitled to representation at the 
Convention up to 333. 

Kansas: Hutchinson. 
ford. 


Maine: Rum- 


Oh at 


FROM NORTH CAROLINA 


I do not have the data to write a full 
account of the North Carolina Conven- 
tion, which was held at Rocky Mount 
Sept. 1-4. I do want to write a few im- 
pressions of this Convention. 

1. The Rocky Mount people enter- 
tained us well. The weather was sizzling 
hot, but the good women were calm and 
imperturbable in providing the meals. 

2. The recommendations and resolutions 
passed looked toward expansion and 
more Jocal responsibility. 

3. The spirit of optimism prevailed. 
Growth is slow in North Carolina, but the 
spirit of our people is unconquered. I 


shall venture right here to make an as- 
sertion: There are few sections of the 
United States that have a larger percent- 
age of liberals than Eastern North Caro- 
lina. 

4, A visit to Rocky Mount gives one 
an opportunity to see how much the city 
church owes to the rural communities 
and the small towns. 

Woodington sent John R. Miller to 
Rocky Mount. N. T. Grady came from 
the Outlaw’s Bridge section. Pink Hill 
and Smith’s Chapel gave Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Smith to the Rocky Mount Church. 
The indispensable Shine sisters came from 
Kenansville. Mr. Metrthur came up 
from Clinton. No doubt other examples 
could be given. 

The Rocky Mount people were hopeful 
that a new day was about to dawn for 
their church. We hope to tell more about 
this in another letter. 

We hope to meet with good old rural 
Woodington next year. 

John T. Fitzgerald. 
* * 


SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The first monthly meeting for the season 
1927-1928 will be held Wednesday, Oct. 
26, at the Third Universalist Church, 
West Somerville. Directors’ Meeting. 
5.45 p. m. Supper, 6.30 (fifty cents). 
Evening meeting, 7.45. 

The speaker will be Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, pastor of the First Unitarian Church, 
Dedham. Mr. Rutledge is vice-president 
of the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
and former president of the Boston Sunday 
School Union. His subject will be: “A 
Sunday School Experiment.”’ 

* * 

ORDINATION OF HOWARD D. 

SPOERL ) 


Howard Davis Spoerl was ordained to 
the ministry and installed as pastor of 
the church in Bath, Maine, Tuesday 
evening, Oct. 11. Dr. Ashley A. Smith of 
Bangor, Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., of Nor- 
way and Rev. Stanley Manning took part 
in the service. Rev. George B. Wolsten- 
holme, president of the Bath Ministerial 
Association, brought greetings from church. 
and community. 

* * 


NORFOLK CONFERENCE 


The autumn meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Chris- 
tian Churches will be held Thursday, 
Oct. 27, at the First Unitarian Church, 
Jamaica Plain, Rev. Frank Orville Holmes, 
minister, Rev. Charles F. Dole, D. D., 
minister emeritus. 

At the session beginning at 3 p. m. an 
address will be given by Rev. Charles 
Rhind Joy of Lowell. 

Supper will be served at 6, at 35 cents 
per person. 

There will be addresses at the evening 
session—7.30—by Mr. Melville C. Free- 
man and Rev. J. Harry Hooper of Hing- 
ham. 


1874 


ILLINOIS CONVENTION 


The following officers were elected at 
the recent session of the State Convention: 

President, B. G. Carpenter; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. A. B. Somers; treasurer, Wm. 
D. Kerr; secretary, J. M. Tilden; trustees, 
S. D. Tilney, L. Ward Brigham; Lombard 
visitor, L. B. Case; historian, Mrs. Edith G. 
Trench. Place of next Convention, 
Galesburg. Preacher of occasional ser- 
mon, Rev. H. D. Crumpton. Fellow- 
ship Committee: Dr. B. G. Carpenter, 
Dr. L. Ward Brigham, Dr. L. B. Fisher. 


= = 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 1346) 

“How far will the question of organic 
union go at Hartford?” asked Mr. Nichols. 

“There is no such question coming be- 

*fore the Convention,” replied Dr. Lowe. 
“The Commission is not going to propose 
it, and the Joint Statement does not pro- 
pose it. We think it would be untimely 
to bring it up. The issue isn’t before us.” 

“Will our people go as fer as the Con- 
gregationalists did in acceptance?” again 
asked Mr. Nichols. “I would like to see 
our people display the same broad spirit,” 
was Dr. Lowe’s reply. 

Dr. Frank Oliver Hall spoke briefiy as 
follows: “The same thing is happening 
thet happened twenty-five years ago with 
the Unitarians. A commission was formed 
and we met. We talked about what could 
be done to bring about closer fellowship. 
The Unitarian and Universalist Churches 
were in constant conflict at that time. 
We agreed upon certain policies and car- 
ried them out. I should have been glad 
personally if the thing had grown so that 
there could have been closer organic 
union between the two bodies. Now the 
same thing is happening in relation to the 
Congregational Church. If organic union 
comes twenty-five years hence let the 
people of that day attend to it at that time. 
The question now is shall we form an 
alliance with the Congregational Church. 
Our job isn’t to attend to organic union.” 

Mr. Bissell remarked that he hadn’t 
heard anything in all of the discussion 
about the ministerial pension, and asked 
whether the trustees or any one had a policy 
to recommend at Hartford. Dr. Lowe 
replied that it was going to be necessary 
to revise the whole policy and program for 
the ministerial pension. “Our present 
contributory plan,’’ he said, “does not 
arouse the enthusiasm of our ministers. 
The demand is for a non-contributory pen- 
sion plan similar to the one in operation 
in New York State at the present time. 
It is some such policy as-that that the 
Board of Trustees will recommend. It will 
take at least a million and a half Collars to 
put such a scheme into operation. If we 
were to take the balance of the Gunn Fund 
and what we have already put into the 
Pension Fund of the Five Year Program 
and combine that with funds now in exist- 
ence we would have a substantial start.” 
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Dr. Leighton, commenting on the state- 
ment that the deficit this year would be 
very small, said: “I should like to know 
why in the name of God all these scarehea is 
have been thrown out! It has been just 
the same with the comity statement. 
Why did the information go out that it 
might possibly mean amalgamation, when 
it has watered down so now that it means 
nothing at all? These wild statements are 
disastrous to our church. Mr. Bicknell 
has known all along that. no church pays 
until the last day. He isa wise man. He 
knew that, of course. I insist that the 
impressions that have gone out into the 
church have done more harm than we can 
overcome in five years. Somebody has 
been going off hali-cocked.” 

“We were afraid that the churches 
wouldn’t come through,” replied Dr. Lowe. 
“Ti it was a mistaken policy, it was.” 

“Anybody that knows George Leighton,” 
said Dr. van Schaick at this juncture, 
“knows that not only does he have a right 
to criticize but ought to. He feels that I 
have said in the Christian Leader altogether 
too much on the subject of comity. My 
general feeling is that the Universalist 
Church ought not to have a chill go to 
its heart when there is a suggestion made 
to it as to some future new alignment. 
We ought to tell our people the possibilities 
involved. As to the wisdom with which 
we have done it, there may be two sides. 
The Universalist Church is not going to be 
easily terrified by scareheads on deficits or 
comity.” 

Mr. Ellenwood closed the discussion by 


remarking that he considered Dr. Leighton” 


unduly alarmed. “By the pragmatic 
test,” he declared, “this policy has worked. 
The churches have paid up pretty well, 
and certainly we have never had less 
trouble in working up an interest in a 
Convention. Why, I can’t keep my people 
away from Hartiord!” 
Dis. 


Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


Kansas State Convention, Topeka, Oct. 26. 
Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 
Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
Yigious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 
* * 


NEW YORK Y.P.C. U. 

The annual convention of the Yeung People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church of New 
Yerk State will be held at the Universalist Church 
at Rochester, N. Y., beginning Friday evening, 
Nov. 25, through the 27th, 1927. 

The meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
Ports, electing officers and transacting any other 
business that may legally come before it. 


Marion L. Trefethen, Secretary. 
= = 


FLORIDA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 

The Florida Universalist Convention for 1927 
will be held in the First Universalist Church, Pensa- 
cola, Fla., Nov. 10, 11, 12 and 13. 

This promises to be the most important gather- 
ing of Liberal Christians ever held in Florida, as the 
matter of the practical union of the Universalists 
and Unitarians, already partially arranged for, will 
come up for consideration and, we hope, consum- 
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mation. This announcement is a call to the churches 
of both denominations to send delegates. 
Mrs. M. T. Fountain, Secretary. 
* 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Ohio Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene in the Fort Hayes 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, at 1 p. m., Thursday, Nov. 
3, 1927, for the purpose of examining Herbert L. 
Price, a licentiate of the Convention, with a view 
to his ordination. 

Sara L. Sioner, Secretary. 
& + 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 
the consideration of all matters pertaining to its 
welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 

Mary Smith, Secretary. 
s * 


KANSAS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The Kansas Universalist Convention will meet 
in annual session for the receiving of reports, the 
elections of officers and the transaction of any busi- 
ness brought regularly before it, at 1 p. m., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 26, 1927, in the First Unitarian Church. 
Topeka, Kansas. 

James Houghion, Secretary. 
pe 


WEEK DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL 


Service every day except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 
Each Monday at 12.15 p. m. there will be an organ 
recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, music 12.15-12.25 p. m.; 
brief service and address 12.25-12.50 p. m. 

The preachers will be as follows: 

Oet. 25-28: Rev. Horace Westwood, D. D., Lay- 
men’s League Mission Preacher. 

Novy. 1-4: Rev. Minot Simons, D- D., All Souls 
Church, New York. 

Nov. 8-11: Rev. Theodore G. Soares, Ph. D., D. D., 
University of Chicago. 

Noy. 15: Dean Charles R. Brown, Yale Univer- 
sity. 

Nov. 16: Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

Nov. 17: Rev. Charles N. Arbuckle, D. D., First 
Baptist Church, Newton. 

Nov. 18: Rev. Frank Oliver Hall, D. D., Tufts 
College, Boston. 

Nov. 22, 23: Rev. Harold C. Phillips, First Bap- 
tist Church, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Nov. 24, Thanksgiving Day Service. 

Nov. 25: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, First Parish, 
Milton, 

Nov. 29-Dec. 2: Rev. Arthur Pringle, Purley Con- 
gregational Church, Surrey, England. 

Dee. 5, 7: Prof. Ambrose W. Vernon, Dartmouth 
College. 

Dec. 8, 9: Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D., Mana- 
ger, Universalist Publishing House, Boston. 

Dee. 18-16: Rev. John “A. MacCullum, D. D., 
Walnut St. Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dec. 20-23: Rev. John H. Lathrop, D. D., Church 
of the Savior, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dec. 27-30: Rev. Harold E. B. Speight, D. D., 
Dartmouth College. 


< for Church and 
ChairsS.or 25 
See them at the 
Wesley Church, Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 
Gardner, Massachusetts 


Where Do YOU Want to Go? 
Join our ChurchTravel Club Party--ToJerusalem for Easter 
Sailing February 21st---S. S. “Mauretania” 
Others to South America and North Africa 
WORLD ACQUAINTANCE TOURS 


BoxR, 51 West 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


Boston 


al 


101 Bristol Street 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘Perin’” bcoklet, edition de 
tse. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter. 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES == TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoole 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excap- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commeodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work ané 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, ablis 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit oi 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commoéi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very ree 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


[caf © Ng 
Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


When Gladys Lee was a little girl, she 
was given a half-dollar by a fond relative. 
Gladys greatiy admired it because her 
money gifts previous to this great fortune 
had consisted of pennies. 

“What will you do with it?” she was 
asked. 

“T think I will take it to Sunday school 
next Sunday,” was the unexpected reply. 

“Why take it to Sunday school?” 

“I want to give it to God,” replied 
Gladys. “He never gets anything but 
pennies, either.””—Los Angeles Times. 

* * 

The magistrate bent stern brows on 
the defendant. 

“You are charged with exceeding the 
speed limit last night,’ he declaimed. 
“Are you guilty or not guilty?” 

“Well, you can decide for yourself, 
Judge,” replied the prisoner. “I was in 
that car you passed just before they 
pinched me.’’—American Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Youth (by the sea): “You little thought 
a week ago that you’d be sitting on a 
lonely seashore with a man then unknown 
to you.” 

Maiden: ‘‘Oh, yes, I did.” 

“But, dear, you didn’t know me then!” 

“Of course not, but I knew myself.” 
—Exchange. 

* s- 

Irate Passenger (who had managed to 
board a tram that didn’t stop): “I say, 
suppose I’d slipped and lost a leg?” 

Conductor (kindly): “You wouldn’t 
have to do any more jumpin’ then. We 
always stop for a man with a crutch.”— 
English Magazine. 

* * 

Voice (on phone): “Hello! Is this the 
fire department?” 

Lieutenant: “‘Yes, what is it?” 

Voice: ‘‘How far is it to the nearest alarm 
box? My house is on fire, and I want to 
turn in an alarm.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

“T often wondered why the English 
were tea drinkers.” 

“Yes?” 

“Yep, but I know now. I had some of 
their coffee.”—Punch Bowl. 

HUNTER WHO 
ESCAPED DEATH 
TO TRY AGAIN 
—Oakland (Cal.) paper. 
* * 
THE BANK SERVES NO SOUP 
WE CASH NO CHECKS 
—Sign in an Allentown restaurant. 

One man’s meat is another man’s poison, 
and your telephone is another man’s 
wrong number.—Everybody’s Weekly. 

a, * * 

Comfortable five room cottage with 
bath occupied by owner.—Ad in an Ala- 
Sama paper. 


“© Religion Masonry 


An Interpretation 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


“What is Religion? What is Masonry? 
THE What is the relation, if any, between them? Is 
Faicommsene@ Masonry a religion? If so, what religion is it? 
If Masonry is not a religion, what is its attitude 
toward Religion? That is to say, what is the 
Religion of Masonry, and how are we to inter- 
pret it?” , 

“Such questions, and others of a sort similar, 
have been more discussed than almost any other 
questions connected with the existence and study 
of Masonry. They are asked by friends and foes 
alike, often from different motives and with widely 
differing answers.” 

- Dr. Newton answers these questions, and 
many others dealing with the faith, philosophy and friendship of Masonry, 
in this new book, the like of which is not to be found in Masonic literature. 
He has never wielded his golden pen more brilliantly, more sweetly, more 
tolerantly, than here. This incomparable poet-preacher-mystic of the 
Craft has written of the two great realities of life, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, with an eloquence and vision that will 
uplift and inspire Mason and non-Mason alike. 


JOSEPH FORT NEWTON 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth with gold lettering 
180 pages $1.60, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
Mission Study Text Books, 1927-28 


! 


SENIOR BOOK 
A STRAIGHT WAY TOWARD TOMORROW 


By Mary Schauffler Platt 


Chapter Headings 
I. A Safe Way for the Children: Child Welfare. 
II. The Starting Point: The Christian Home. 
III. The Broader Outlook: Books and Pictures. 
IV. The Compass:-Religious Education. 
V. Companions of the Way: Social Progress. 
VI. Unto the Perfect Day: World Wide Friendship. 


Price: Paper, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 
HOW TO USE. By Mrs. Charles Daniels. Price, 15 cents. 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


The Story of Missions by Edwin E. White. 
A short popular history of missions, home and foreign. 


Cloth, 75 cents, paper 50 cents. (After January 1, 1928, cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 60 cents.) 


New Paths for Old Purposes: World Challenges to Christianity in Our Generation 
by Margaret E. Burton. 

Shows the essentially missionary character of Christianity and emphasizes the 
duty to apply the missionary spirit to establish just conditions in industry, race rela- 
tions, internationalism and all other relations of life. Brings out the necessity for co- 
operation between East and West in the development of the Christian church of the 
future. Full of concrete material. 


Cloth, $1.00;-paper, 60 cents. 
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